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“IF A DEAR VOICE.” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. | 


If a dear voice which was to us most dear, 
And failed and faltered but the other day, 
From the far heavenly place, alert and clear, | 
Could reach us when we sit and long to hear, 
I think that this is what the voice would say : 


“Why stand ye idly looking to the skies, | 
Or bending o’er the hiding earth in vain, | 

With voices mute, and wan and tearful eyes? 

Life stronger is than death. Beloved, rise, 
And share the hope which saints do not disdain! | 


“1 in full sunshine, you in darkest shade, 

May share the same great gladness if we will; 
For joy and grief and heaven and earth are made 
Equal and one to those who, unafraid, 

Hold up their hearts like cups for God to fill. 


“Into my cup He poured, like bright, swift rain, 
The draught which men call ‘death,’ and name 
with fear; 
And yours He filled with bitter loss and pain. 
What matter? God’s gift never is in vain. 
Let us then drink the draught,—you there, I 
here,— 


“And smile, secure that each has what is best. 
Be glad for me, as I am glad for you. 

Work out your day like men, endure the test! 

The hours will not be long till in the west 


| lar advice. a 


Among those voting against the govern- 
ment were James Stansfeld, former 
president of the local government board ; 

Justin McCarthy, leader of the anti-Par- 

| nellites; John Long, advanced Liberal; 

| John Burns, the labor agitator; Edward 


! 
| 


Blake, the Irish Nationalist from Canada, | 


and William O’Brien, anti-Parnellite. 

Single women and widows have exer- 
cised municipal suffrage in England since 
1869, with good results; and there is no 
reason to suppose married women would 
vote less sensibly than single ones. 


- ss = 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The WOMAN's JOURNAL’s dove had 
scarcely withdrawn into modest retire- 
ment after flapping her wings over Col- 
orado, when she was called out again to 
celebrate the victory in the British Parlia- 
ment. By-and-by, like the dove that 
went forth frem the Ark, she will be able 
to stay out for good. The flood of preju- 
dice is steadily subsiding. 


a 





As fuller returns come in, the majority 
for equal suffrage in Colorado goes on in- 
creasing. It has reached 7,500, and is 


still growing. 
—_ or 


New York women voted for school com- 


missioners in the counties of Albany, Alle- | 


gany, Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Chautauqua, 


| Chenango, Clinton, Columbia, Delaware, 


pian 


| son, Niagara, Onondaga, Orange, Oswego, 


Dutchess, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Gen- 
essee, Greene, Lewis, Livingston, Madi- 


Otsego, Putnam, Rensselaer, Richmond, 
Saratoga, Schoharie, Schuyler, Steuben, 
Suffolk, Sullivan, Ulster, Warren, Wayne, 
Westchester, Wyoming and Yates. Re- 
turns are still coming in, and it is not yet 
possible to estimate the full numbers. 
But for the action of Chief Justice Joseph 
F. Barnard and Attorney General Simon 
W. Rosendale, women’s votes would have 
been refused in almost every case. Chief 
Justice. Barnard, the most experienced 
Supreme Court Justice in the State, who 
has been thirty years on the bench, told 
the inspectors to comply with the law 
and take the women’s votes, and the At- 
torney General gave the inspectors simi- 


+o, ——= 


The wide public attention aroused by 


| the latest English novel, ‘*The Heavenly 


Twins” (reviewed this week in another 
column), is an evidence of the general in- 
terest now felt in the woman question, 
just as the great circulation of ‘*Robert 
Elsmore” testified to the wide-spread in- 
terest in the theological questions there 
discussed. ‘‘The Heavenly Twins” is an 





The reddening sun shall sink, and work be 
through.” 
If a dear voice which was to many dear, 


And failed and faltered but the other day, 
Could reach us when we sit and long to hear, 


equal rights novel of the most pro- 
nounced description. Everybody ought 


| to read it, and nearly everybody is doing 


so. 


—————-_—4§o— 


And bless us, as it blessed for many a year, 
I think that this is what the voice would say. 


The Colorado women are now getting 
| plenty of advice as to how to use the 
| ballot. The Equal Suffrage League of 
| Colorado Springs proposes that its mem- 
| bers shall be prepared to vote intelli- 
| gently, irrespective of gratuitous advice. 
| It has decided to continue regular meet- 








SUFFRAGE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 


In the British House of Commons, On | 
Nov. 16, woman suffrage was carried, over 
the opposition of the government, by the | 
decisive vote of 147 to 126. | 

The parish councils or local govern- | 
ment bill being under consideration, Mr. 
Walter McLaren moved to insert in the 
bill a provision enfranchising women who | 
would be entitled, if they were men, to | 
vote in local government and parliamen- | 
tary elections. 

Henry Fowler, president of the local | 
government board, opposed, for the minis- 
try, Mr. McLaren’s motion. Women al- 
ready possessing the right to vote on local 
affairs (i. e., single women and widows), 
he said, would have also the right to vote 
for parish councillors. The multiplication 
of amendments threatened to prolong the 
debate indefinitely, and to suffocate the 
bill. 

The House then divided on Mr. Mc- 
Laren’s motion, which was carried, 147 to 
126. 

The announcement that the govern- 
Ment had been defeated on the woman 
Suffrage question by a majority of 
twenty-one was greeted with ironical 
cheers from the Unionists, and shouts of | 
“Resign !’ 





ings, and is going to make them educa- 
tional. Men are invited to attend and 
take part in the discussions. 

—__ +o 


Kate Field’s Washington is one of the 
ablest and brightest American weekly 
newspapers. It is strikingly original, 


| individual, and characteristic of its editor 


and proprietor, and a lively and charming 
periodical. The Jury of Awards of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition upon jour- 
nalistic exhibits has given Miss Field a 


medal and diploma,with a high eulogium, 


affirming that: 


Its columns are intelligently devoted to 


timely discussion of the affairs of govern- 
ment, art, sciences, literature, the drama, 
the functions of society, and the steady 
march of mankind towards the highest 
summit of human achievement. 

Such commendation emphasizes the in- 
justice and absurdity which in every 
State but two denies to such a woman 
as Miss Field the right to a vote in the 
government of her country. 


——Oo— 


The Boston Transcript is always prompt 
with its good word for woman suflrage. 
On Nov. 21 it said: 

The Chinese argument in favor of keep- 
ing the feet of women bound is an ingen- 
ious Oriental presentation of the usual 
Occidental reasons formerly given against 
women’s education, for keeping their 


minds and wills in fetters. In the letter 
of our correspondent from China there is 
told the story of a visit to foot-swathed 
‘Chinese ladies. The preference for too 
small feet is explained in a way that reads 
very much like the seasons offered nowa- 
| days by ‘‘remonstrants”’ against women’s 
going out of their ‘*sphere” into the inter- 
| ests of the life of politics. The Chinese 
women must not be allowed to walk freely 
| and in the exercise of all the muscles of 
| their feet, for fear of seeming unwomanly 
to men. American women must not be 
| given political freedom for very much the 
| same reasons. The logic is about the 
| Same in both cases. And in both the need 
of freedom is the same. For women to 
become freer and stronger, there is noth- 
| ing like an enlarged horizon in life and 
added responsibility, whether in China or 
America. 


—-— ~+o—____— 
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PRESS COMMENTS 3" COLORADO. 





The New York Nation says: 


| For the first time in the history 
| country. the majority of the men ina 
| State last week voted directly in favor 
|of giving the women of that State the 
| ballot on equal terms with themselves. 
| The Constitution of Colorado has a pro- 
vision that woman suffrage shall be 
| granted whenever the Legislature shall 
| submit the question to the qualified vot- 
}ers and they shall ratify it. The last 


| 
| suffrage was carried on November 7 by a 


| majority of several thousand. Women 
| voted for years in the Territories of 
| Utah, Wyoming and Washington, but it 
| was only by act of the Legi-lature; and 
although Wyoming came into the Union 
as a State with a Constitution that for- 
bids any denial or abridgment of the 
right to vote and hold office on account 
of sex, this Constitution was ratified as a 
| whole, without any separate vote on the 
| suffrage clause. In Colorado, on the other 
| hand, the question of extending the bal- 
| lot to women was submitted at the polls as 
| a separate proposition, and it was the 
only State issue which was thus sub- 
| mitted this year, the elections being for 
| county officials. The result consequently 
expresses the deliberate judgment of the 
; men, and equal suffrage of the two sexes 
| must be accepted hereafter as the set- 
tled policy of that Commonwealth. There 
has been a notable change of senti- 
ment on this question among the men 
of Colorado. duvag the past sixteen 
years, as in 1877 the same question was 
submitted, and a similar proposition was 
rejected by a vote of two to one. A 
woman suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution of Kansas will be submitted to 
the men of that State next fall. 


The N. Y. Outlook, after reviewing the 
outcome of the recent State elections, 
says: 


These results, remarkable as they are, 
may attract less attention from future 
historians than the outcome of a non- 
partisan ballot in Colorado, which has 
received but an obscure line in most of 
our Eastern dailies. In the latter seven- 
ties the woman suffrage proposition was 
submitted to the voters of Colorado, but 
was defeated by a majority so over- 
whelming that suffiagists in the Eust 
questioned the wisdom of now inviting 
another test of strength. Yet the advo- 
cates of the change claimed that there 
had been a revolution in public sentiment, 
and on election day they made this claim 
good. Fully five-sixths of the counties 
gave majorities for equal suffrage, the 
aggregite mxjority reaching to the neigh- 
borhood of six thousand. The Equal 
Suffrage Association, at their meeting 
held in Denver the day following the 
election, adopted resolutions thanking the 
| leading Republican and Populist papers, 
| the trades-unions and the ministers, for 
| help rendered during the campaign. The 
| last-named resolution read in part as fol- 
| lows: ‘*'We thank the churches of this 








city. There is hardly a minister of 

prominence who has not nobly aided the 
| cause of women’s rights from the pulpit.” 
| Ic may be stated that Colorado is the first 
Commonwealth to introduce woman’s 
suffrage in obedience to a popular vote. 
| In Wyoming equal suffrage was intro- 
| duced by legislative enactment; and so 
| also was municipal suftrage for women in 
| Kansas. It is expected that the result 
|in Colorado will affect that in Kansas 
| when theequal suffrage amendment 
| comes before the voters next year. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star says: 


Civilization is having no back-set in 
| Colorado, so far as the rights of women 
)} are concerned. There the mothers and 
wives and sisters are moving steadily on. 
The amendment to the State Constitution, 
| granting the right of suffrage to women, 
| not the meagre right to vote in matters 
| of education, but in all that the term 
right of suffrage for men embraces, was 
| carried by a substantial majority. Colo- 
rado now has the proud distinction of 
| being the first State in the Union thus to 
| gracefully yield to the inevitable. Some 
| of the recent ‘Territories, notably Wyo- 
|ming, came into the Union with a 
woman’s suffrage constitution, but Colo- 
rado is the tirst to recognize and correct 
| theerror. It is a proud distinction. It is 
| likewise an example which other States 
| must sooner or later fullow. The idea 
that women must share the burdens of 
| government, and none of the honors, is a 
decayed idea, most cherished where men 
are the most savage. 
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RUSSIAN beams” “tes UNIVERSI- | CONCERNING WOMEN. 


BY LOUISE NYDEGGER. 

While Germany is still obstinately re- 
fusing women admission to her colleges, 
the Swiss Universities have for a number 
of years received them on the same terms 
as men, and conferred upon them the 
same degrees. In the University laws and 
regulations, there is no distinction made 
between male and female students. Both 
sexes assume the same obligations and 
receive the same rights on matriculating. 

Nearly two years ago this equality 


| was extended a step farther, when 


a woman was received as Privat-Docent 
in the faculty of law at the University of 


: Zirich, which, in Europe, is a very re- 


| markable position for a woman. 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


j 
| 


| 
| 


| 








The 
question of granting such a right to 


of the | women was vigorously debated, not only 


by the faculties of two Universities, but in 
the Federal Council of the Swiss Republic, 
until Dr. Emilie Kempin was finally re- 
ceived, on her application, into the body 
of University instructors. In March, 1892, 
she opened her course of lectures, with a 
large attendance. Up to this time, she 


Legislature thus submitted it, and equal | is the only woman having sucha function, 


probably because no other has had the 
courage or the inclination to aspire to a 
similar post. Though there might be no 
legal obstacle, many fear the ridicule and 
criticism to which they would expose 


themselves, for, in Europe, the idea of | 
woman’s sphere is far more limited than | 


in America. 

It is a strange fact that even in Switzer- 
land, where the same educational advan- 
tages are extended to both sexes, higher 
education for women, parallel with that 
for men, is not viewed at all favorably. 
If a young girl is to continue her educa- 
tion beyond what she gets at the ‘‘second- 
ary school,” which she leaves at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen, she is sent to some 
female institute. ‘There she gets courses 
supposed to be especially adapted to the 
feminine mind and needs, consisting 
chiefly of modern languages, literature, 
history and music; and there generally 
her education terminates. Indeed, public 
opinion is so strong that there are very 
few Swiss women as regular students in 
the Universities. Perhaps the same men 
who sit in the Federal Council and help 
to keep the Universities open to women, 
would discourage, if not decidedly oppose, 
their daughters’ or sisters’ entering. 

Still, there are every year a fair num- 
ber of women students matriculated in 
the three principal Universities of Switzer- 
land, at Berne, Zitirich and Geneva, 
Women of other countries come a long 
distance to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities which Swiss women neglect at 
their own doors. In Berne, there are at 
present two or three women from the in- 
terior of Siberia, who were six weeks in 
travelling from their homes. Among 
those from a great distance, there is one 
from Australia, one from Madagascar, 
and one from a colony of Southern Africa. 
The total number of students in Berne 
has been something over 600 in the last 
few years, and about eighty of these are 
women. In Geneva, there is very nearly 
the same proportion. The majority of 
these women are from various provinces 
of Russia, and most of them are Israelites. 
But, as they no longer adhere to the faith 
and practices of their people, they are 
rather regarded as Russians in every sense 
of the term. Then there are a few Bul- 
garian, German and English women. 
Those of other nationalities are so rare 
that they scarcely count. It seems 
strange that Russia, savage and undevel- 
oped as its masses still are, should have 
the largest number of women representa- 
tives in foreign Universities. But Rus- 
sian women have gone the farthest in 
emancipation, have acquired the most 
brilliant reputation in matters of intellect, 
and are the most daring in enterprise, as 
compared with those of other nations. 
American women may have accomplished 
more, but they do not labor under the 
same difficulties and dangers as the Rus- 
sians, and they have far more freedom and 
advantuges in carrying on their move- 
ments. 

As the Russians are by far the most 
numerous among the women students, 
women’s standing and doings in those 
Universities are measured according to 
them. But perhaps no class of beings 
has been more misrepresented than Rus- 
sian women students; first, by the ene- 
mies of women’s higher education; sec- 


ondly, by those who do not understand 
(Continued on Second Page.) 


Miss Mattie Irwin, of Ellendale, 
North Dakota, has been commissioned a 
notary public. 

Mrs. MacMonntgs received the only 
award given a woman for an oil painting 
in the United States section of the Art 
Palace at the World’s Fair. 

Mrs. Lucy A. LeGGetr, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has in press a History of the 
United States, entitled ‘‘The First Cen- 
tury Under the Constitution.” 

Mrs. ELIZABETH R. PaLMER, of Phila- 
delphia, has invented a trunk that can be 
raised to any desired height for conve- 
nience in packing and unpacking, doing 
away with the back-breaking and the 
kneeling positions necessary in packing 
ordinary trunks. 

Mrs. JULIA B. NELSON, president of 
the Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will give a month’s lecturing free 
of charge during the campaign for the 
woman suffrage amendment in Kansas. 
She has been sowing the good seed in 
Minnesota broadcast for years, with voice 
and pen, largely at her own expense. 

Mrs. FRANCES J. PARKHURST, whose 
death is announced, had been for seven- 
teen years matron of the city almshouse 
at Worcester, Mass. She was widely and 
favorably known among charity officials 
all over New England, and was re- 
spected and beloved by those in her 
charge. She was fifty-nine years old. 

Mrs. CHARLES FAULKNER and daugh- 
ters have contributed funds for a bronze 
tablet to mark the site of Griffin’s Wharf 
on Atlantic Avenue, where the tea was 
thrown overboard into Boston Harbor in 
1773. The tablet will soon be put in place 
under the auspices of the Sons of the 
Revolution. 

Dr. ELLA F. SWINNEY, formerly of 
New York, who has spent many years in 
Shanghai, China, in establishing a Wom- 
an’s Hospital, was the guest of honor at 
a reception given recently by Dr. Phaebe 
Waite, Dean of the New York Medical 
College and Hospital for Women. There 
were at least fifty women physicians 
among the guests. Dr. Swinney will soon 
return to China. 

Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY, of Beeville, Bee 
County, Tex., has 800 colonies of bees, 
devoted entirely to queen-rearing. She is 
the most extensive breeder of queen bees 
in the world. She is a woman of thirty- 
eight, and has eight children, with whose 
help she does all the work in her apiary. 
She has sold over 4,000 queens this year, 
and expects to sell 5,000. Some single 
queens are valued at $100 each. 

Miss KATE F. PIERCE, of Weymouth, 
Mass., won the prize lately offered by the 
Boston Post for the most artistic and 
sensibl> design for a bathing costume. 
Miss Pierce early showed an interest in 
physical culture, and studied the question 
of hygienic dress. She devised a number 
of improvements in dressmaking, and 
many of her gowns, patterned and worn 
by herself, have been adopted by several 
modistes. She took a five years’ course of 
study at the Normal Art School of Bos- 
ton, winning high honors, and is now 
teacher of drawing in the Danvers ( Mass.) 
public schools. She has lately turned her 
attention to literary work, writing char- 
acter sketches and illustrating them. 

Mrs. E. B. GRANNIS, of New York, 
editor of the Church Union, and president 
of the National Christian League for the 
Promotion of Social Purity, enjoyed the 
unique privilege of casting a ballot by 
proxy at the recent election. For eight 
years Mrs. Grannis has regularly appeared 
at the polls to offer her vote, and has as 
regularly been courteously refused. This 
year her brother, George C. Bartlett, 
oftered to remedy the injustice of the law 
so far as was in his power, by sharing his 
political rights with his sister. He has 
determined that, until she can vote in her 
own right, he will cast a ballot for her 
every other year. The generosity of this 
decision is the greater inasmuch as Mr. 
Bartlett is a Democrat and Mrs. Grannis 
a Republican. This year Mrs. Grannis 
made up her ballot with the names of 
candidates, chiefly Republicans, whom 
she knew to be in favor of giving the 
franchise to women, or to be on the right 
side of moral questions. Then Mr. Bart- 


lett put the ballot in the box forher. The 
New York Daily Tribune gives a fair and 





| 


respectful account of the affair in its news 
columns. Certainly the object lesson given 
by this brother and sister ought to cause 
an ‘arrest of thought.” 














RUSSIAN WOMEN IN SWI8S UNIVER- 
SITIES. 
(Continued from First Page.) 

their foreign ways and character, and who 
judge them by their own limited standard. 
Both parties have united in overlooking 
their merits and in exaggerating their 
faults, or even in attributing to them such 
as they never had. They succeeded in so 
misrepresenting the character and con- 
duct of the Russian women as students 
that they created a strong prejudice 
against them, which harmed the cause of 
women’s higher education more than any 
sound argument that could be advanced. 
Indeed, in order to understand these stu- 
dents, it is not enough to stand by and 
watch them, for it is true that they often 
may give cause for misapprehension. One 
has to be in the midst of them and live 
with them, in order to know them. 

To one who does not regard them from 
the outset with a shallow prejudice 
above which he cannot rise, they are in- 
teresting enough, as he observes them on 
the streets or in the University rooms and 
halls, conversing and gesticulating in 
their animated way. One not under- 
standing their language might often think 
them quarrelling when they are merely ex- 
pressing their opinions on entirely imper- 
sonal questions. Most of them wear their 
hair short, and are quite indifferent in 
matters of dress. This has been made a 
severe reproach against them by those 
who devote more time and attention to 
their persons and less to their minds. 
But a still greater accusation made 
against them is their freedom in mingling 
with men. In Switzerland, the sexes 
have very few common interests, and few 
opportunities are granted them for asso- 
ciating before marriage. They live so 
much apart that as a rule they are embar- 
rassed and awkward in each other’s pres- 
ence, and one almost wonders how they 
get to know each other before they are 
married, or at least engaged. 

But the Russians are raised differently, 
there being among them much more fel- 
lowship between men and women. Ac- 
customed to regard each other as com- 
rades and co-workers, they treat each 
other accordingly, in relations where 
there is no love concerned beyond the love 
every human being owes to his neighbor. 
Intellectual pursuits, especially, can 
create between men and women relations 
into which love does not necessarily 
enter. As there are also a number of 
Russian male students at the University, 
the two sexes naturally preserve the same 
bearing towards each other. Thus, while 
two young Swiss of opposite sexes can 
scarcely take a walk or attend an enter- 
tainment together unless they are en- 
gaged, the Russians think nothing of 
going to each other’s rooms for study, of 
walking together at any time of the day 
or evening, even until late, or of assist- 
ing each other in various ways. This 
freedom, so natural and hence so allow- 
able, has given rise to the gravest misin- 
terpretations on the part of those who 
are accustomed to an artificial system of 
intercourse, and who have deeply rooted 
in them its notions of decorum. On this 
account, it has even been seriously argued 
that the mixed attendance of men and 
women at the Universities leads to immor- 
ality. To make appearances worse, 
most of the women study medicine, and 
are with the men not only in the lec- 
ture rooms, but in the anatomy classes, in 
the hospitals, in fact, everywhere. It 
may be true that many things come up 
which are painful for a young woman 
when she has to face them in the pres- 
ence of men; but science calls for the 
greatest objectivity, and a woman who is 
earnestly devoted to her work will soon 
acquire it. Does it lower a woman’s dig- 
nity, if, for the purpose of some day re- 
lieving pain, she rises above the idea of 
sex, and remains calm in situations where 
otherwise she would be overwhelmed with 
shame? She is no more unwomanly for 
doing this than a man is unmanly under 
the same circumstances. 

The Russian women are also reputed to 
be loud and boisterous; but, animated 
and excitable in temperament as they 
are, enjoying a freedom unknown in their 
own despotic country, this can be easily 
understood and excused. For this reason, 
people are often cautious about renting 
rooms to them. Each of the three Uni- 
versity cities named above has quarters 
where a large number of the Russians 
live near each other. Generally they 
rent rooms and prepare breakfast and 
suppper themselves on an alcohol] lamp, 
taking their dinners at some boarding 
place. They communicate little with 
those outside of their own nationality. 
This is due not so much to exclusiveness 
as to lack of opportunity for contact 
with others, and, to some extent, to the 
language. It is not hard to make their 
acquaintance if any one seeks it, for they 
are cordially sociable and very hospitable. 
A cup of tea, which they prepare deli- 
ciously with the addition of a slice of 





-before they have quite mastered a lan- 





at any time of the day when you may 
enter their room, and you are soon set at 
ease by their frank way of treating you. 

Of those that come to the Universities 
of Berne and Ziirich, almost all have at 
least a theoretical knowledge of German 
when they arrive, so that they can very 
nearly understand the lectures, though 
they may not yet be able to speak well. 
Often they understand, read and write the 
language much better than they speak it, 
for want of practice, because they al- 
ways converse in Russian among them- 
selves, and have little opportunity for 
conversation in another language. Some 
can speak fluently when they arrive, hav- 
ing studied German from childhood. It 
is the same with the French in Geneva, 
only a larger number know this language 
at the outset, it being more popular in 
Russia than German. 

Of course, the difficulties of University 
study in a foreign country are much in- 
creased for those who come with little or 
no knowledge of the language, but there 
are a few such. However, the Russians 
have great facility in learning languages, 
and are very good at conversation. Even 


guage, they can express their thoughts 
remarkably well, aptly steering around 
the terms with which they are not yet 
familiar. To this ability toexpress them- 
selves is added that other so essential to 
good conversation, that of calling forth 
the thoughts of others. ‘They talk witha 
certain animation and candor that makes 
them very genial. There is scarcely a | 
subject of general interest that one can- 
not discuss with them, but they are inter- 
ested especially in the social questions of 
the day. It is natural that their attention 
should be turned to such questions, con- 
sidering the social conflicts and wrongs 
which agitate their own country, and 
from which so many suffer. Bellamy’s 
‘Looking Backward,” for instance, is a 
book that was eagerly read by them at 
one time. 

It is remarkable, too, how much they 
have read, even before coming to the 
University. The Russian girl of the bet- 
ter classes grows up, doing scarcely any- 
thing about the house, for servants are 
very cheap and plentiful in Russia, and 
manual labor is despised. Thus she has 
the whole.day to herself, and the intelli- 
gent spend it in reading and study. 
Even part of the night is spent in this 
manner, they are such insatiable readers. 
From a very early age they read enor- 
mously and indiscr:minately, science, his- 
tery, novels, poetry—everything which 
falls into their hands. Many books they 
have to read secretly, for in Russia one 
is never free to read or do what hepleases, 
even in his own house. The police may 
enter at any time to make a search, and 
the discovery of certain books exposes the 
possessor to punishment. One of Tolstoi’s 
works, the publication of which was for- 
bidden, was circulated in manuscript, and 
copied as fast as possible, many young 
people spending whole nights thus en- 
gaged. 

The ideal of the intellectual young girl 
is to go to a foreign University, where 
she can study in a freer atwosphere and 
have more advantages. To this may be 
added a desire to see the world, to enjoy 
life, and to be perfectly independent. She 
has visions of happiness and activity to 
be found far away, which sometimes end 
in disappointment, for even there other 
difficulties come up which do not enter 
into herdreams. Often she has to strug- | 
gle long and hard with parents and rela- | 
tives before they grant her wish, because, | 
being less enthusiastic, they take more 
account of the danger and responsibility | 
of such a step. It is not only the fear of | 
letting their daughter go to a foreign | 
country. On her return home, she will | 
be exposed to greater watchfulness from | 
the spies and police. But she is deter- | 
mined in her purpose, and at last she 
gains the victory. Often she leaves home 
before the age of twenty; but, as a result 
of her eager and varied reading, her mind 
has matured early. At that age, there is | 
scarcely anything of note which she has 
not read. Besides Russian literature, 
she has read the chief works of the princi- 
pal foreign languages, either in the origi- | 
nal or in translations. She has a good | 
memory for what pleases her. Some can | 
recite long passages, not only of such 
writers as Lermontoff, who is a favorite 
among Russian youth, but also of Shakes- | 
peare, Schiller, Goethe and others. Even 
long after having read anything, they can 
give a clear outline of it, which shows 
that they read with understanding as well 
as with rapidity. Marvels of intelligence 
and precocity are not infrequent among | 
them. 

In Berne, there is a young woman from 
Odessa in the law school, the only female 
law student there until last term. She 
left home very young. Asshe had musi- 
cal gifts, she was sent to a conservatory | 
in Vienna. She staid there nearly a year, | 








| forming him of the danger. 
| nor came to Baybourt with some troops 
| and opened an inquiry, when 
| proved that the Christians were not con- 
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but music alone did not satisfy her, and | rages, were left unpunished. Moreover, 


she begged her parents to let her go to 
the University. She entered the school 
of medicine in Berne, and after a year’s 
study found again that it was not what 
she wanted. She then changed to the 
law school, in which, the studies being 
congenial to her, she persevered. Last 
year she won a prize in competition with 
her fellow students, by a dissertation on 


a given subject, and this was awarded | 


her for real merit, not through gallantry. 
Gallantry is not carried so far in Europe, 
when woman competes with man. In the 
discussions of the class-room, she is also 


remarkable for her quickness and ability. | 
As one of the other students said, ‘She | 


speaks long before we are ready to say 
anything.” Sometime next winter she 


will take her examinations for the doctor’s _ 


degree; and she was only twenty-two last 
month. 
the piano, and has much knowledge out- 
side her special line of study. She is a 


vivacious little thing, very nervous, with | 
When she | 


delicate, intellectual features. 
becomes animated and absorbed in dis- 
cussion, destruction to everything she 
takes in her hands just then! 

About two years ago, another young 
woman passed a tgilliant examination for 
the degree of M. D., at the age of twenty- 
two; and at the Swiss Universities the 
study of medicine requires at least five 
years’ study, besides a good preparation 
before beginning. 

(Conclusion next week, 
—_—_— +O — 
ABDUCTING AN ARMENIAN GIRL. 


One of the most intolerable features of | 


the oppression of the Armenians by the 


Turks is the frequent abduction of their | 


daughters and sisters, generally on the 
pretence that the girls have declared their 
wish to become Mohammedans. M. G. 


Rolin Jaquemyns, president of the Bel- | 


gian Law Institute, has published in the 
International Law Review a minute and 
comprehensive survey of the Armenian 
question, drawn from British consular 
reports and other authentic documents. 
He says, **The state of things revealed is 
heart-rending,” and he quotes from 
“amongst this heap of assassinations, 
exactions, refusals of justice, outrages of 
all kinds denounced in moderate language 
but with awful precision,” a few specially 
characteristic facts. Here is one: 

In the village of Roumeli, in Baybourt 
(province of Erzeroum), a young girl 
fourteen years of age, named Martha, 
daughter of a Mr. Sukias, was abducted 
by a Mussulman called Sepher, son of 
Ali. Complaint was made to the authori- 
ties, and, after a prolonged search, the 
girl was found. As the Mussulman as- 
serted that she had renounced Christian- 


ity, she was questioned, to ascertain | 


whether she had embraced Islamism from 
conviction, or had yielded to threats or 
violence. Some prominent persons of the 
Armenian and Greek communities in the 


locality, named Manoug, Ohannes, Philip- | 


pos and Panayot, were requested to at- 
tend theinquiry. The Mussulman Hodjas 


and other fanatics came in crowds to the | 


court,. and in the girl’s presence began 
to shout that she had already embraced 
Islamism, that there was no need to hear 
her confession, and that if she declared 
she wished to return to Christianity, she 
would have to be beheaded, in accordance 
with the law of the Sheri (the Mohamme- 
dan ecclesiastical courts). The assistant 
judge, named Doarmush, joined in the 
clamor of the crowd, and declared that 
this question could not be decided by 
civil law. These and similar threats were 
thrown in the. face of the young girl, 


whose mother was not allowed to ap- | 


proach her or speak to her. The girl was 
frightened out of her senses, and, terror- 
stricken at the sight of the menacing 
crowd, believed that her only chance of 
safety lay in declaring she had embraced 
Islamism from conviction. The Armen- 
ians protested against this violence, and 
demanded that the requisite freedom and 
security should be given the girl to en- 
able her to declare frankly her real will 
and religious conviction. But this pro- 
test was not admitted. and Martha was 
married by force to Sepher, her abductor. 
However, the Armenian gir), being un- 
able to live with the Mussulman, braved 


every danger, and fled during the night to | 
her mother’s. The Ulemas and the Hodjas, | 
| wishing to be revenged on the Christians, 
| by means of the town-crier summoned all 


the Mussulmans to the medresses (superior 
schools connected with the mosques), 
and excited them against the Christians, 


| asserting that the latter had forcibly car- 
| ried off the girl who had been converted 


toIslamism. Twothousand Mussulmans, 


armed with swords and cudgels, began to | 


plunder all they could Jay their hands on, 
wounded thirty Armenians, and spread 
terror among the Christian population. 
The local authority sent a dispatch to 
the Governor-General of Erzeroum in- 
The Gover- 


it was 


cerned in the flight of Martha, that 
the Armenian population had suffered 
pretty considerable losses, estimated at 
about two thousand pounds Turkish, and 
that thirty Armenians had been wounded. 
Twenty-nine persons were arrested as 
guilty and sent to Erzeroum, where some 
were senteneed to three months’ and 
others to six months’ imprisonment; but 
the Ulemasand the Hodjas, as well as the 
Turkish town-crier, who had incited 
the Mussulmans to commit these out- 


In addition, she plays well on | 


| no indemnity was granted to those who 
| ad been robbed. ‘Three petitions in suc- 
| cession were addressed by the Patriarchate 
| to the Sublime Porte (i. e., by the head of 
| the Armenian Church to the Turkish gov- 


| ernment) to obtain the enforcement of the | 


| provisions of the penal code and the in- 
| demnification of the Armenians who had 
| been plundered. The Patriarchate re- 
| ceived no reply. 

This case was exceptional only in the 
fact that, thanks to the interference of an 
unusually energetic Governor, there was 
some attempt to punish the offenders. 
As a rule, there is no redress. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR. 1894. Calendar. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 
cents. 

Designs in color by J. Pauline Sunter. 
Heavy cardboard, gilt edges, silvery 
chain, white silk cord and tassels. Ina 
neat box. A beautiful Christmas gift. 


| 1 HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS. By Irene 
E. Jerome. Illuminated in Missal Style. 
Beautiful cover design by Author. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $2.00. 
The pieces relate to Friendship. The 
text is Old English. The flowers are 
pansies. ‘The designs are rich and effec- 
tive, the engraving beautiful. Its sweet 
and holy seritiment is combined with 
freshness of color and delicacy of design. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. LIllustra- 
ted in outline by J. Noel Paton, R. S. 
A., with an introductory note by Francis 

| H. Underwood, LL.D. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard. 1893. Price, $2.00. 

This weird, supernatural poem keeps its 
hold on the imagination of generation 
after generation by its vivid intensity of 
conception and expression. With the 
illustrations of Sir Noel Paton the poem 
| is a keepsake of sterling worth and will 


| make a charming Christmas gift. 
| H. B. B. 


| POLLY OLIVER'S PROBLEM. A story for 
Girls. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1893. [llustrated. Price, $1.00. 


This is a very bright story. Polly is a 
character. The impulsive, cheery, well- 
intentioned girl, full of fun and vitality, 
aflectionate and practical, so thoroughly 
enlists our sympathy that her struggles 
| and triumphs become our own. From her 
‘Declaration of Independence” in the 
first chapter to her ‘children’s hour” in 
| the last, we follow her fortunes with un- 
| flagging interest. It is a capital book for 
girls, an equally good one for boys and 

for children of a larger growth. 
| H. B. B. 








GUERT TEN Eyck. A Hero Story. By 
W.O. Stoddard. Illustrated. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Company. 1893. Price, 
$1.50. 


With the ee of American literature, 
American ed begins to show its 
dramatic capabilitiés, as a basis of ro- 
mance. What English chivalry and Scot- 
tish prowess have been to Shakespeare and 
| Scott, our own colonial and national his- 
tory will be to the novelists of the future. 
| Guert Ten Eyck, the young New Yorker, 
| of Knickerbocker lineage, is the central 
| figure of Revolutionary activity in the 
little town, destined to become the me- 
| tropolis of the North American Continent. 
| The Quaker, the Puritan, the Indian, the 
Negro, the Patriot and the Tory —all give 
| variety to the ‘‘New York tea - party” 
which followed that of Boston and was the 
first open defiance of British authority in 
the Middle States. The public-spirited 
patriotism of Mrs. Ten Eyck and Rachel 
Tarns certainly established a just claim 
that their granddaughters should be given 
a voice in the government of State and 
nation. H. B. B. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN, AND THE 
MIDSHIPMAN’s MEss. A soldier story 
and a sailor story by Molly Elliott Sea- 
well. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 1893. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a book which no one can read 
without pleasure and profit. Pleasure be- 
cause the stories are so graphic and in- 

| Spiring; profit because heroic incidents 
never fail to rouse in their hearers a 
capacity for similar deeds. Both of these 
tales turn on special acts of heroism, and 
the incidents are said to be true. The 
officers who risked their lives to get water 
for their thirsty comrades were American 
officers. The midshipman who for months 
bore in silence the ostracism of his brother 
officers rather than be himself a tale- 
| bearer wore the American uniform. Mrs. 
Seawell is an opponent of woman suf- 
frage because she does not understand its 
value and the need of it, but she has given 
the boys and girls who read these stories 
a lesson in honor and fidelity, which will 
help make suffragists of them in their 
| after life. H. B. B. 


THE CORAL Sup. A Story of the Florida 
Reef. By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1893. Price, $1.25. 


The Bahamas and innumerable cays and 

| islands that lieeast ward of thecoast of Flor- 
ida will be to the coming generations of 
| English speaking people what the coast of 
| Maineand Martha’s Vineyard are to the 
| present one. They have a superb climate, 
| scenery varied and picturesque, and un- 
| surpassed attractions of yachting, boating 
| and fishing. But the romantic history 
of the Spaniards and buccaneers add an 
additional glamour to those coral reefs 


and forest crowned islets. The present 
story will be like ‘Tom Cringle’s Log” and 
‘The Cruise of the Midge” to readers of 
fifty years ago; it will fascinate every 
schoclboy, and will be read and re-read 
with breathless interest. The exaggera- 
tions and improbabilities of the narrative 
will be overlooked in the vision of caverns 
and canoes, Indians and sharks, pirates 
and negroes and sunken galleons full of 
gold and silver treasure, awaiting the ad- 
| venturous explorer. “H. B. B, 


THE CENTURY WORLD’s FAIR BOOK For 
Boys AND GIRLS. Being the Adven- 
tures of Harry and Philip with their 
tutor, Mr. Douglass, at the World’s 
Columbia Exposition. By Tudor Jenks. 
With off-hand sketches by Harry and 
snap-shots by Philip and illustrations by 

| better kuown artists and reproductions 

| Of many photographs. New York: The 
| Century Co. 1893. Price, $1.50. 


Hundreds of pictures and hundreds of 
| octavo pages of lively reading matter 
| descriptive of the White City, its grounds, 
| buildings, people and exhibit, of the 
| famous ‘** Midway Plaisance” and its 
onan types of queer people are given in 
this handsome volume. As a delightful 
souvenir of the World’s Fair, it is pre- 
eminently the Christmas book of 1893. 
And it differs from most other Christmas 
books in the fact that its value will in- 
crease as the years go by. Already the 
wonderful display is vanishing like a 
dream. Soon it will exist only in such 
illustrations and explanations as are con- 
tained in this elaborate and sumptuous 
memorial volume. Those who have visited 
the Fair will find their memories re- 
freshed ; those who were unable to do so 
will find here a partial compensation. 





H. B. B. 
RAMBLES IN Historic LANDs. Travels 
in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 


Italy, France and England. By Peter 
J. Hamilton, A. M. Illustrated. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1893. Price, $1.75. 


A wedding trip of three months, begin- 
ning in July and ending in October, is 
made the basis of a bird’s eye view of six 
great European countries. Of course the 
volume is largely made up of historical 
incidents and second hand details. It 
contains, however,many amusing descrip- 
tions and instructive suggestions, which 
amply repay perusal. At a cost of twelve 
hundred dollars for the entire trip, two 
intelligent travellers have seen something 
of more than ninety celebrated cities in 
as many days, and have viewed many 
buildings and places associated with the 
history of civilization, Henceforth, for 
them, London, Liverpool, Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rome, Genoa, Venice, Flor- 
ence, Geneva, Ziirich, Frankfort, Leipzig, 
Dresden, etc., will be mere names no 
longer. The lakes and mountains of 
Switzerland, the ruins and palaces of 
Italy, the parks and boulevards of France, 
the vineyards and castles of Germany, 
the Vatican, the Coliseum, Westminster 
Abbey and Shakespeare’s native town will 
live forever in the memories of these 
young people, whose married life will be 
forever made richer by the memories of 
pleasures and hardships shared by both. 
Superficial as must be such hasty impres- 
sions, few can show so much for the time 
and expense thus invested, and we hope 
that the interesting narrative may impel 
others to follow their example, avoid 
their mistakes, and profit by their sugges- 
tions. H. B. B. 


My ARCTIC JOURNAL—A YEAR AMONG 
IcE FIELDS AND EskIMOs. By Josephine 
Diebitsch- Peary. With an account of 
the great white journey across Green- 
land. By Robert E. Peary. New York 
and Philadelphia. The Contemporary 
Publishing Co. Illustrated. 1893. Price, 
$2.00. 


This is a graphic description of four- 
teen months spent by a refined, civilized 
woman on the shores of McCormick Bay, 
midway between the Arctic Circle and 
the North Pole, surrounded by a little 
tribe of Eskimos not over 350 in number, 
completely isolated from all other human 
beings, and who had never seen a white 
woman or a civilized man. The party 
| numbered but five persons, besides Mr. 
Peary and his wife. They were encamped 
only sixty miles from where Kane and his 
party endured such terrible suffering; 
only eighty miles from where Greely’s 
men one by one starved to death; only 
fifty miles from where Hayes and the 
Polaris party underwent their Arctic 
trials. Yet there, with better knowledge 
and appliances, this cultured woman 
lived for a year in comparative safety and 
comfort, climbing in the summer over 
lichen - covered rocks, picking flowers, 
shooting deer, ptarmigan and ducks in 
the valleys and lakes, and seal. walrusand 
narwhal in the open sea; and meanwhile 
devising and perfecting the costumes of 
| fur which enabled her husband and Astrup 
| to make their journey across the great ice 

cap in comfort, without shelter, at tem- 

peratures ranging from 40 above to 40 

below zero, in a perpetual blast of wind. 
The preface was written by Mr. Peary, 

only last August, just before resuming 

his explorations, in Faleon Harbor, 
Greenland. The thrilling story is illustra- 
| ted with photographs taken on the spot. 

Speaking of his wife, Mr. Peary says: 
‘*T cannot but admire her courage. She. 
has been where no white woman has ever 
been, and where many a man has hesitated 
to go; and she has seen phases of the life 
of the most northerly tribe of human 
beings on the globe, and in many ways has 
been enabled to get a closer insight into 
their ways and customs than had been 
obtained before. I rarely, if ever, take up 
the thread of our Arctic experience with- 
out reverting totwo pictures: One is the 
first night we spent on the Greenland 
shore after the departure of the Kite, 
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when, in a little tent on the rocks—a tent 
which the furious wind threatened to 
carry away bodily—she watched by my 
side, as I lay a helpless cripple with a 
proken leg, our small party the only 


1 
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Zola’s works, and a quantity of other 
| French novels of the unsavory type. Some 
time after, he asks if she has read them. 

She answers that she has. He says, ‘* Well, 
what has struck you most in them?” 





human beings on that shore, and our little |She answers, ‘‘The suffering, George— 


Kite from which we had landed, drifted 
far out among the ice by the storm, and 
invisible through the rain. Long after- 
ward she. told me that every unwonted 


| the awful, needless suffering !’—puts her 
| head down on the table, and bursts into 
| tears. Her husband goes out in silence; 
; and when she returns to her room, she 


sound of the wind set her heart beating | finds that all those books have heen taken 


with the thought of some hungry bear 


roaming along the shore and attracted by | 


the unusual sight of the tent; yet she 
never gave a sign at the time of her fears, 
lest it should disturb me. The other 
picture is of a scene perhaps a month or 
two later when, myself still a cripple, but 


not entirely helpless—this same woman | 
sat for hours beside me in the stern of a | 


boat, calmly reloading our empty fire- 
arms while a herd of infuriated walrus 
about us thrust their savage heads with 
gleaming tusks and blood-shot eyes out of 
the water close to the muzzles of our 
rifles, so that she could have touched them 
with her hand in their efforts to get their 
tusks over the gunwale and capsize the 
boat.” H. B. B. 


THE HEAVENLY Twins. By Madame 
Sarah Grand. New York: Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 


No book since ‘‘Robert Elsmere” has 
aroused so much discussion as the story 

ublished under the queer title of ‘'The 
Heavenly Twins.” The twins, Angelica 
and Diavolo, are a pair of enfants terribles 
whose amusing escapades enliven a sor- 
rowful book; but they are only subor- 
dinate characters, a sort of chorus and 
interlude. The main narrative is the 
story of Evadne Frayling. In brief, it is 
as follows: 


Evadne, a beautiful and gifted girl, 
rows up in a highly conservative Eng- 
ish family. 


‘Her father was ready to resent even the up- 


ward tendency of evolution, when it presented | 


itself to him in the form of any change, including, 
of course, changes for the better, and more espe- 
cially so if the change threatened to bring about 
an improvement in the position of women, or 
increase the weight of their influence for good in 
the world. The mere mention of the subject 
made him rabid, and he grew apoplectic when 
he reflected upon the monstrous pretensions of 
the sex at the present time. But the thing that 
roused his scorn and indignation most was when 
a woman ventured to enter any protest against 
the established order of iniquity. He allowed 
that a certain number of women must of neces- 
sity be abandoned, and raised no objection to 
that; but what he did consider intolerable was 
that any one woman should make a stand 
against the degradation of her own sex. He 
thought that immoral.” 


Evadne’s parents regard her as a per- 
fectly conventional and _ satisfactory 
young lady, because she is of a silent 
turn; but she is a great reader and a 
strong thinker, and under her silence 
cherishes many unconventional ideas. At 
nineteen she falls in love witha middle- 
aged military man, of good position but 
bad morals. 
his ‘‘wild oats,” but her father thinks them 
no objection, and assures his daughter 
that her lover is all that could be wished. 
When she returns from church on her 
wedding day, Evadne receives a letter en- 
pon her as to her husband’s past. 
She says nothing; accompanies him to 


the railroad station, and while he has | 


gone to see after seats in the train, she 
quietly disappears. She investigates the 
story she has heard; finds it true; and 


sends word to her parents that she has | 
been inveigled into marrying under false | 


pretences, and that she will not live with 
her husband. Toa relative who says she 
should forgive him, Evadne answers: 


That is the mistake you good women all make. 
You set a detestably bad example. So long as 
women like you will forgive anything, men will 
do anything. You have it in your power to set 
up a high standard of excellence for men to reach 
in order to have the privilege of associating with 
you. There is this quality in men, that they 
will have the best of everything; and if the best 
wives are only to be obtained by being worthy of 
them, they will strive to become worthy. . . You 
think I should act as women have been always 
advised to act in such cases, that I shonid sacrifice 
myself to save that one man’s soul. Itakea dif- 
ferent view of it. 
the better for centuries of self-sacrifice on the 
woman’s part, and therefore I think it is time 
we tried a more effectual plan. And I propose 
now to sacrifice the man instead of the woman. 


Evadne’s father storms, her bridegroom 
sulks, her mother writes imploring letters. 
Evadne answers: 

You would not counsel a son of yours to 


marry a society woman of the same character as | 


Major Colquhoun, and neither more nor less 
degraded, for the purpose of reforming her, 
would you, mother? I know you would not. 
And, as a woman’s soul is every bit as precious 
as a man’s, one sees what cant this talk of 
reformation is. 


Major Colquhoun says he is disposed to 
let Evadne have her own way: 


‘I don’t care much myself for a young lady | 


who gets into hysterics about things that other 
women think nothing of.” 

“Oh, don’t say think nothing of, George,”’ 
Mrs. Frayling deprecated. ‘*We lament and 
deplore, but we forgive and endure.” 

“It comes to the same thing,” 
Colquhoun. 

At her mother’s urgent  entreaty, 
Evadne finally consents to live in the 
same house with her husband, in order to 
Save appearances. He agrees to the ar- 
rangement, partly because he is much 
afraid of being laughed at if it becomes 
known that his bride has left him for such 
& reason, partly because he fully expects 


said Major 


with him. He gains a step in rank; be- 
comes a Colonel; is ordered to Malta with 
his regiment; and then follow lively and 
graphic descriptions of the life in a garri- 
son town, and the people, good, bad and 
indifferent, with whom Evadne is brought 
in contact. She hears the woman ques- 
tion discussed from every point of view. 
She goes on reading and thinking and de- 
veloping her own opinions. . 

Her husband watches her with interest 
and amusement. By way of experiment, 
he places amorg the books in her room 


He tells her father about | 


I see that the world is not a bit | 


- that Evadne will end by falling in love | 


away. 

Col. Colquhoun shows her so much 
kindness and consideration that she feels 
very grateful, and is induced to promise 
that during his life she will not join 
societies, make speeches, or publish books 
over her own name on any unconventional 
subject. She soon comes to feel this 
promise a great constraint. She is much 
stirred by the fate of one of her friends, 
Edith Beale, a Bishop’s daughter, an ex- 
| ceptionally spiritual, pure and beautiful 

girl, who falls in love with a dissolute 
'man of rank, and marries him, despite 
Evadne’s remonstrances, declaring that 
she can ‘save him”—a view in which her 
parentsconcur. Her husband soon ceases 
to care for her, and both Edith and her 
child become the victims of a ghastly dis- 
ease. Edith dies insane; and the child sur- 
vives, a terror and affliction to the family. 
This part of the book has been criticised 
as going beyond the bounds of good 
taste; but it is far less objectionable than 
that common but detestable type of novel 
in which a good girl marries a reformed 
rake and finds him a mode!) of all the vir- 
tues ever after—as in F. Marion Crawford’s 
last book, which has been so generally 
praised by the critics. A bit of the 
author’s grim humor is shown just here. 
| Angelica, one of the terrible twins, hap- 
pens to be at the house when the facts re- 
| garding Edith come to light. She hurls 
| the family Bible in the face of Edith’s un- 
| worthy husband, and breaks the bridge 
| of his nose. The Bishop afterwards takes 
her to task, saying: 

“You have grievously injured a fellow- 
| creature.”’ 
| Oh, ‘fellow’ if you like, and ‘creature,’ too,”’ 
said Angelica; ‘‘but the injury I did him was a 
end luck for which I expect to be congrat- 
ulated.” 

**You took the sacred Word of God,’ the 
Bishop began— 

‘*Because of the weight of it,’’ Angelica inter- 
rupted again. ‘Figuratively, too, it was most 
appropriate. I call it poetical justice !’’ 


Evadne, bound by the promise she 
has given her husband, feels herself in the 
intolerable position of being obliged to 
see suffering and injustice without doing 
anything to help. She tries in despera- 
tion to banish thought; shuts her eyes 
as far as possible to all painful facts; and 
takes refuge in the sort of religious exer- 
cises which soothe the mind without 
stirring it. She becomes to all appear- 
ance a mere society woman. In conse- 
quence of this repression, her mind almost 
gives way. 
Col. Colquhoun dies, she is on the verge 
of insanity. She afterwards marries an 
excellent and thoroughly congenial hus- 
band, but the mental trouble is not cured. 
Before her first child is born, her husband 
finds her on the point of taking poison, 
for fear the child may be a girl and may 
some day encounter Edith’s fate. The 
fancy passes, and Evadne’s reason seems 
restored; but the reader is left in doubt 
whether her mind will finally recover its 
tone, or will end by beceming perma- 
| nently unhinged. 
| This is a mere outline of the main thread 
of a story which is full of picturesque in- 
terludes and pungent discussions. The 
| book is marked by more ability than prob- 
| ability. A girl so young as Evadne 
could hardly have undergone the shatter- 
ing of her love-dream without more 
agitation and anguish. She repudiates 
| her bad husband with almost as much 
| composure as she might have shown in 
| sending a piece of damaged goods back to 
| theshop. ‘The varieties of feminine human 
| nature are so infinite that is not safe to 
| say, ‘No woman would ever do thus and 
| so.” But itis in the last degree improb- 
able that a girl of Evadne’s strong char- 
acter, after being deeply in love, and 
being so horribly awakened, could at once 





When, after some years, | 





| 
| 





bring herself with cheerfulness and even 
gaiety to live under the same roof with 
the man, and to meet him every day as a | 
| friend. 

Evadne is too hard, cool and philosoph- 
ical as a girl, and too morbidly sensitive 
as a woman. It is reversing the usual 
order. Many a thoughtful and tender- 
hearted girl has been driven to the verge 
of distraction by brooding over the sin 
and suffering of the world. But, in a 
| healthy nature, self-command grows with 
| years. The mature woman turns her 
strength to fighting these evils, instead of | 
to raging against them or speculating | 
vainly as to why they are permitted. The | 
unsolved problem will always be a source | 
of distress to earnest and conscientious 
minds, if they cannot attain to religious 
trust. The old Sphinx, when any one 
could not answer her riddle, ate him up at 
once and was done with it. The modern 
Sphinx may gnaw at him for a life-time. | 
But, with sound health and good sense, | 
a woman need not let herself be driven | 
insane. It was not as if Evadne had been | 
condemned to do nothing. ‘There are a 
thousand avenues of useful activity beside | 
making speeches or writing over one’s | 
own signature; and a woman of Evadne’s 
intelligence would have found them. It 
is not likely, moreover, that such a 
woman would ever have made the hope- 
less attempt to get rid of the problem by 
shutting her eyes to it, or have allowed 
religious feeling to be to her only a 
‘sacred anodyne” instead of a sacred 
stimulant. 

The most unsatisfactory parts of the 
present book are where it touches on 
religion. It is hardly worth while to 
show up either sham love or sham religion 
except for the purpose of bringing out 
the worth and beauty of the real thing; 
and in the case of religion, this is not 
‘done at all adequately. But the showing 
up. if one-sided, is able, and has much 





' truth in it. 


| more push.” 
| Fred, “if I am not behind? *—Harper's 


There is also something of a tendency 
to over-exalt women at the exp of 








EDUCATIONAL. 





men—the natural back-swing of the pen- 
dulum after it has swung so long and so 
far the other way. The author might 
study with profit the last words of Ibsen’s 
‘*Pillars of Society.’ Bernick says: 

Gather close around mégyou true and faithfal 
women. I have learned this, in these days: it is 
you women who are the pillars of society. 


Lona answers : 
Then you have learned a poor wisdom, broth- 


er-in-law. No, no; the spirits of Truth and of 
Freedom —these are the pillars of society! 


But it is ungenerous to dwell upon flaws 
in a book which is thoroughly sound and 
sensible in its main teachings on the 
woman question. It pleads the cause of 
equal rights with rare vigor and ability, 


and it will do more good than a thousand | 


sermons. It treats important moral ques- 
tions with force, and from a thoroughly 
clean and righteous standpoint; and it is 
getting a wide hearing from people who 
would never read the sermons. 

We have had in literature abundant 
descriptions of the feelings of an honor- 
able man who discovers that he has mar- 
ried a bad woman. Since women began to 
write, we have had a few attempts to 
show the feelings of an honorable woman 
who discovers that she has married a bad 
man. Among these were ‘The Fate of a 
Fool,” by Mrs. Emma Ghent Curtis, and 
‘‘Reginald Archer,” by the author of 
‘Emily Chester.”” But neither of these 
commanded anything like the attention 
aroused by ‘‘The Heavenly Twins.” The 
book is doing invaluable service in setting 
people thinking. It is wholesome for men 
once in a while to see the matter from the 
woman’s point of view. After reading 
such a book, they will not be likely to 
repeat Pope’s famous assertion that ‘“‘every 
woman is at heart a rake.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A TUB FULL OF MICE. 


‘It is very shivery, mamma!” Deda 
Burns put her curly head deeper into the 
pillow, as she said it. 

Tucking the clothing carefully about 
her little girl, Mrs. Burns went into a 
closet rarely opened, for another blanket. 
A soft woolly one lay folded on the shelf, 
and on top of the blanket was Mrs. Burns’s 
very best muff. Deda’s mamma _ took 
hold of the muff, but she could not lift it. 

‘Oh, my! what can be the matter?” 
she cried. 

Just then the light in her hand shone 
on the open end of the muff and some- 
thing bright glittered. It was the eye of 
a mouse. Mrs. Burns took the heavy 
muff tight in both hands into her room 
and shook it over Deda’s bath-tub. 

The mice had crowded in so tightly that 
not one fell out. Maybe they were sound 
asleep the first time, for when she tried 
again out fell one, two—twenty. It 
seemed like an army of mice. 

But they cid not wait to be carried 
downstairs, not they! Over the sides, 
scurrying across the floor, out into the 
hal], under the bureau. Such a lot of 
little black things, so pretty and soft, so 
naughty and full of mischief, chewing up 
everything with their sharp, white teeth. 

It seemed a pity to shake them ‘out of 
their warm nest. 


‘*See the mices run!” cried Deda, clap- | 


ping her hands as they scampered off, 


and went even down the stairs in their | 


hurry and fright, bumpety, bumpety, 
bump. 


The traps were set next day in the | 
closet, but not one was caught; nor did | 


one come back all that winter to make 
trouble for Mrs. Burns. 

‘*T think,” said Deda’s mamma to her 
one day, ‘‘that all the mouse mothers 
must have scolded their little sons and 


| daughters for making a sleeping nest of « 
| lady’s muff, and so they never mean to be 
| naughty again.”—Cora Stuart Wheeler in 


Our Little Ones. 


+o 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Fred,” said a school teacher to a lit- | 
tle boy who was behind in his classes, | 


‘*yvou are always behind; you should have 
**How can I push,” retorted 


Bazar. 


Mrs. Carper (fretfully)—Another but- 
ton tosew on? It is sew on buttons and 
sew on buttons and sew on buttons from 
morning till night. Mr. Carper (calmly) 
My dear, you ought to have married a 
rattlesnake.—Life. 


True Chivalry.—Mrs. Strongmind— 
Why don’t you go to work? Tramp— 
Please, mum, I made a solemn vow twenty 
years ago that I'd never do another stroke 


of work till women was paid th’ same | 


wages as men.— New York Weekly. 


Lady Visitor (to policeman at the exhi- | 
bition)—Why do you constables wear a | 


strapunder yourchin? Policeman—Well, 
you see, miss, we are compelled to; for 
our jaws get very tired with answering 
so many questions.—Das Ausland. 


Mollie had been to church for the first 
time, and on her return her grandmother 
asked her what she thought of it. “I 
liked it very much,” she replied, ‘‘but 
there was one thing I didn’t think was 
fair. One man did all the work, and then 
another man came around and got all the 
money.” 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTumons, Penn. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 


Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








STAND BY THE POLICY, 
Sublime, Patriotic, and National, 


or 


America for the Residents 


| the country the best Op: 


Mechanics, and Young People, they have ever had! 





Trample Upon 


every proposition for Unlimited Free Coinaege of 
Stlver Dollars which are worth gely 72 cents on the 
dollar. Make them worthafull Dollar. The $145,000,- 
000 of Na’ ional Bank Notes withdrawn from circula 
tion since 1881 have been replaced by over $325,000,000 


ut out. 
its face, for your own 


of Silver which has been 
ple’s silver money wort 
nefit | 


Reserve the Public Lands 


for actual settlers and save them from monopolies 
ond eppeutacess! Protect and encourage the actual 
settler! 


No Interference 


with the pocgvoctee policies of the Republican party 
(repeatedly enacted into law) of building up a New 
Navy; Protecting the Sea Coasts; Persitoning Union 
veterans; exclu ing the Chinese; Regulating Inter- 
State Commerce; defending the Common Schools; 
Protecting American Citizens abroad ; Securing Reci- 
J roy with other American Nations; demanding 

Free Expression of the Popular Will in Elections, 
and an Honest Count: Extending American Com 
merce; Keviving American Shipping: Temperance ; 
and Restraining Trusts. 


The Superb Market Reports 


of THe N. Y. TRIBUNE are now positively the best 
printed by any newspaper in New York City. THe 
TRIBUNE is the only newspaper in New York which 
send« men personally into every market in the city 
every day of the bu-<iness week to obtain actual 
prices and the state of trade. 
up quotations largely from circulars. Commercial 
‘ravellers say unanimously that THE TRIBUNE's Market 
Reports are the " HE TRIBUNE now beat« all 


of its quotations. To be successful, a practical and 
level headed man must keep ey informed as to 
Prices and the State of Trade. This 

taking THE TRIBUSE. 


lllustrations 


of the news of the day are freely used in Tu 
Teaipune. Ths paper has its own corps of artists 
and picto-cnasavine plant. it contains features for 
the ladies and children; foreign letters ana 
reviews, and many special features. 


No Matter Whether 


you agree with Tae N. Y. TRIBUNE, or not, in its senti- 

ments, can you afford not to read its Doliar WEEKLY, 

momerty, while a reactionary party is in power, and 
uring 


These l'imes of Change? 


Tue N. Y. TRIBUNE is the ablest, most aggressive, 
and soundest advocate of Kepublican policies. What 
the Republican party intends can be learned from 
THe N. Y. Traipune. TH TRIBUNE’s moito is the Truth 
and only the Truth. The articles of Roswell G. 
Horr, on the Tariff, Currency, Wages, etc., will be 
continued. 


Remember! 


THE N. Y. TRIBUNE Is the cleanest, purest, and safest 
of newspapers for your family. Does a weekly news- 
paper, which invades the home with immorality, ren 
sation, and falsehood, receive your sanction? The 
broad columns and large print of Tue N. Y. TRIBUNE 
make it the easiest paper to read, 

THe TRIBUNE has the largest circulation of any 
WEEKLY in the United States, issued from the office 
ofa | We have challenged the country for a 
year, with no takers. 


*“Washington’s Farewell.” 


Write for the full, illustrated Premium List of Tur 
N. Y. TRIBUNE. A copy will be malied, free of charge. 
“Washington's Farewell to His Officers,” an accurate 
historical picture painted oxpreseiy for THE TRIBUNE 
by an artist of great authority, will be sent to every 
one paying $1.20 for his pap Other exceedingly 
interestin E 
TRipvune’s list. 


Terms for 1894. 


Sample copies free. WEEKLY, $1. 
$2. Dairy, including Sunday; $10. THE Sunpay 
TRIBUNE, separately $2. TripUne Almanac for 1894, 
ready in January, % cents, all previous numbers 
eclipsed. 


THE TRIBUNE, 
New York. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
| Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 

the papers written by her under government 
| auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 





S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D.C. | 


Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 
Complexion Preserved. 
DR. HEBRA’'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to al! face preparations & pe : : 
tectly harmless. t all druggists or : = S 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. Rs ; 
LEDO, O. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. To 









college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical | 


of America. Do not abandon the system which gives | 
rtunities for its Farmers, | 


No Interference with the Protective Tariff and no | 
Repeal! 


Now make the | 


Other papers make | 


rivals in the accuracy and wonderful completeness | 


can be done by | 


er. 
and valuable articles are included in THE | 
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“| offered, beginning with the underwear and ending 
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Woman’s Remarkable Work for 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 
“LUCY STONE: 

| The Woman and Her Work. 
| 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human nie. 
| By Rey. Lovis ALBERT BANKs, D.D. ith 


portrait. 25 cents. 





| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
|I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac.similes of tae author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des 

by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


| A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 
Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R, Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
; eut peor. Size, 84x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 

Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 


| Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 | 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 

| Seer Size, 74x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CurTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74 x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. I)lustrated in 
outline, by J. Nok. Payron, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. ‘Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. Git edges. Boxed, 
Price, $2.00. 


_A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


Fae TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 


| All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

6 ~~ a Size, 44% x 5% inches. Boxed. Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


_A Victorious Union. 
| By OLIVER OpTic. Above is the sixth volume_of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


| All-Over-the-World Library. 
| By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 


_American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
; Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 
Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


| And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. 
trated. $1.25. 


| Cloth. 





Illus- 





| 
| Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


True Dress Reform 


THE ALPHA WAISTS, 
(Patented by Mrs. S. T. CONVERSE), 





SEMI-WEEKLY, | 


MRS. HUTCHINSON (who opened rooms at 
| 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, in 1874 under the direc 
| tion of The Boston Dress Reform Committee) now 
| offers garments far in advance of the old styles, 

something new for Ladies, Children and [nfants. 


| Especial attention is called to Infants’ Clothing 


We have the best Dress Reform garments ever 


with the outer “Boston Rational Dress,” 
of combination garments. 


All styles 


Mrs. Hurcuinson will give talks on dress, 
| exhibiting garments showing how all, from infancy 
| to old age, may be healthfully dressed. 

Engagements for lectures and exhibit of gar- 
| ments solicited. Call, or address with stamp, 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patterns for sale. Send for catalogue 
REMOVAL. 
Mr. SAMUEL APPLETON 
wishes to inform his patrons that 
he has removed to 7 Temple 
Place, Room 24, opposite R. H. 
Stearns & Co., 2d Floor. Take 
Elevator. 
| Chiropodist Department 


(same building), Room 65. 
Boston, October, 1893. 


¢ Prof. UBERT’S ~ 
Malvina CREAM 
| memoved of Peete heme Coppiozion. _ 


s. Not covering 
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2 Cents a 


P ntly ori: 
its original freshness. For sale at 4,0r 
: «ent postpaid on receipt of 50c. Use 5 
_WeADapee erage bone] Pa Laer 


| A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
| ifferent kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


| OPIUM: bine Hobie Cured in 
| oOo ays. “O pay om 
DR. J.STEPHENG, Lebanon 325. 
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The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
antil explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
trom the office or not. 

2. Amy person who takes a paper regularly from 
the oa ag pares ey a directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 











MEMORIAL MEETING IN DORCHESTER. 


A public service in memory of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone will be held at the First 
Church, Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, 
on Sunday, Nov. 26,at3P. M. Rev. 8.J. 
Barrows will preside, and addresses will 
be made by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
Rev. William H. Lord, and others. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING AND 
BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


The annual meeting of the Association, for the 
election of officers and transaction of other busi- 
ness, will be held in the vestry of Park Street 
Church on Friday, Dec. 15, at 10.30 A. M. 

On Saturday, Dec. 16, the Association will 
celebrate, by a meeting ia Faneuil Hall, the 
120th anniversary of the “Boston Tea Party” 
of 1773, when the patriots of Boston manifested 
their belief that ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny’’ by throwing the British tea 
cargoes into the harbor. Tea will be served 
in the latter part of the afternoon by the ladies 
of the Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachu- 
setts, and in the evening there will be addresses 
by eloquent and distinguished speakers. Partic- 
ulars will be announced hereafter. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Amanpa M. LovGEeE, 
Jvupitu W. Situ, 
Anna D. HALLowe'L, 
Francis J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Nov. 1, 18938. 





Boston, 


= saat F 
MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING, 
Special Notice. 

The attention of our auxiliary Leagues 
and members is called to the fact that 
the annual] meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of 
other business, will be held in the vestry 
of Park Street Church on Friday, Dec. 
15, at 10.30 A. M., the day before the cele- 
bration of the Boston Tea Party. Secreta- 
ries of the Leagues are requested to pre- 
pare and send in their reports of the 
year’s work, at least one week in advance, 
and a full attendance of delegates and 
members is urged for this, the first meet- 
ing from which we shall miss the face 
and voice of our beloved president, Lucy 
Stone. JupiTH W. SMITH, 

Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
ne ne 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 





During the coming month the greatest 
service that can be rendered to the woman 
suffrage cause is to increase the circula- 
tion of its representative newspaper, the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. We offer it for the 
first year, on trial to new subscribers, at 
$1.50. In addition, we will send to each 
such subscriber, whose name reaches us 
before January 1, 1894, a copy of the Me- 
morial number, containing the biography 
and memorial services of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, and will send the paper without 
charge for the unexpired term of the pres- 
ent year. 

To the old subscriber who sends us a 
new one with $1.50, we will send in re- 
turn, postpaid, by mail, a cabinet photo- 
graph of Mrs. Lucy Stone, as stated else- 
where. Let every subscriber secure at 
once one new subscriber. Our list will 
thus be doubled, and a new impetus be 


given to the cause. 
— +e 


ADDITIONAL MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Among the memorial resolutions for 
Mrs. Lucy Stone not yet acknowledged 
are those of the Georgia Woman Suffrage 
Association, National Alliance and Post- 
office Mission, Ca Ira Woman’s Club of 
Boston, Chicago Women’s Club, Barrett 
W. C. T. U. of Lynn, Natick Woman Suf- 
frage League, Twentieth Century Club 
of Cincinnati, Woman's National Press 
Association, of Washington, D. C., Rock- 
ford, Ills., Equal Suffrage Association. 


REGISTER! 


The registration of women voters in 
Boston began on Wednesday, Nov. 8, at 
No. 12 Beacon Street, and will continue 
daily, except Sundays, until Nov. 28. Of- 
fiee hours, 9 A. M.to5 P.M. On Satur- 
days, 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 





will begin Nov. 18, and will continue 
until Nov. 28. Hours, 6 to9 P. M. 

Every woman who values her rights as 
a citizen should go immediately to No. 12 
Beacon Street. 


— —_~@-——___ — 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The Republican and Democratic politi- 
cians of Boston have united in an effort 
to nullify the power of the Indepen- 
dent Women Voters, who, for the past 
five years, have controlled the election 
of the Boston School Committee. In 
order to do so, they have made a trade 
whereby a joint school committee ticket 
of Republicans and Democrats has been 
agreed upon by both. The managers 
have accepted six of the ten candidates 
put forward by the women. 

The Independent Women Voters, noth- 
ing daunted, have made up a full ticket 
of ten names, and will appeal to men of 
all parties for support. The ticket of 
the Independent Women Voters is as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Samuel A. Wise, 
Henry D. Huggan, E. H. Dunn, G. R. 
Fowler. A)fred Blanchard, A. T. Davison, 
Esther F. Boland, S. H. Calderwood, and 
W. G. Page. 

The united Republican and Democratic 
ticket is as follows: 

Messrs. Edward H. Dunn, S. Albert 
Wetmore, Mrs. Emily Fifield, Dr. James 
A. McDonald, Henry D. Huggan, Samuel 
A. Wise, T. F. McDonough, George R. 
Fowler. for three years; Sumuel H. Cal- 
derwood and Henry C. Bispham, for one 
year. 


sachusetts School Suffrage Association 
have taken no public action. 

The abandonment by the Republican 
managers of last year’s successful coali- 
tion with the Independent Women Voters 


election of Thomas N. Hart as mayor. 
They expect to divide the Democrats, 
and with this end in view the Republican 
managers naturally prefer to bid for the 
support of Democrats who can vote for 
the whole municipal ticket, rather than for 
that of the Independent Women Voters, 
who can vote only for school committee. 

If anything could open the eyes of 
women to the need of full suffrage in 
order to make their votes effective, this 


political preference ought to do so. 


H. B. B. 
— +e = 


MORE FACTS ABOUT COLORADO. 


DENVER, COL., Nov. 16, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The official count of Arapahoe is coin- 
pleted, and the county gives 915 majority 
for woman suffrage. There never was 
any doubt after 10 P. M., Nov. 7, that 
the county had gone for suffrage. It 
was admitted here from the first, in spite 


returns are not all in yet, but so far they 
give us a State majorlty of 7,500, which 
will probably be increased. 

With regard to your editorial statement 
that Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman had 
worked for us without pay,I am instructed 
to say that the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association have paid her travelling ex- 
penses and salary, that all our bills are 
paid, and that we owe no debts except to 
friends who gave us or Mrs. Chapman 
money for the campaign. 

Since writing you last, most or all of 
the counties of the State have had their 
official canvass. 

The Populist counties voted four to one 
for the measure. Among the surprises 
of the election were the victories in Ara- 
pahoe County, which gives us 915 major- 
ity, and El Paso County, which gives us 
687. In Pueblo County, the majority 
against us, which was not so large as at 
first reported, is said to have been caused 
by the Republicans selling out to the 
liquor men for $1,500. 

The State canvass will not be until 
about the first of December. As soon as 
that is completed, the Governor will issue 
a proclamation, after which we shall be 
full-fledged voting citizens. 

There is little of interest to record for 
the past week. It was decided to retain 
our non-partisan organization until June, 
1893, when our annual election occurs. 
Committees are appointed to prepare a 
plan of political study for December, and 
it was decided to use Fiske’s U.S. Civil 
Government and Shattuck’s Manual as 
text books. We hope to retain at least 
sixty of our auxiliary leagues, and have 
them pursue about the same course of 
study as the State Association. 

Much interest is exhibited already 
among women who formerly cared very 
little for suffrage. Now that the right 
to vote is conferred upon them by their 
brothers, they accept the situation, and 
are ready to join leagues or political 
clubs to fit themselves to vote intelli- 
gently. 

Several towns have had ratification 





Sub-registration in the respective wards 


meetings, without waiting for the procla- 


The Public School Union and the Mas- 


is in the hope of thereby securing the | 


of what Eastern papers say. The official | 
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“NO TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION.” 





Suffrage Association by 


A TEA PARTY 


informal. 


at a distance. There will be 





New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





Dollar. 
ANNA D. HALLOWELL, 
JUDITH W. SMITH, 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 





mation, but we shall probably have none 
|in Denver, as the general sentiment is 
| against doing so. 

HELEN M. REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF LUCY STONE. 


} —— 





| ‘To any one sending us a new subscriber 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, at the trial 


| Price of $1.50, we will send a cabinet 


| likeness taken of her as a woman in the 
| prime of life, or that which shows her as 
an elderly woman in a white cap. The 
| latter is the favorite with most people. 


| A. 8. B. 
+o = 


| COLORADO CALLS ON MASSACHUSETTS. 


| _ 


BOULDER, COLORADO, Nov. 9, 1893. 
| Editors Woman’s Journal : 
| Jt seems almost too good to be true, 
| but Colorado has really given over 7,000 
majority for woman suffrage. 

This county (Boulder), when we voted 
before in 1877, gave 276 majority for equal 
suffrage; the only county in the State 
which gave it a majority. This year we 
give it nearly 700 majority. Sixteen years 
ago we had with us those great women, 
Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony, and 
the seed they then sowed has sprung up 
into a wonderful growth. Miss Anthony 
is living to rejoice with us—and so is Lucy 
Stone, but in a brighter and freer world. 
Her memory is precious and blessed. 

And now cannot and will not Massachu- 
setts, with Gov. Greenhalge as chief ex- 
ecutive, follow Colorado? Let us hope 
80, at the next session of the Legislature. 
Freedom, equal rights, justice is coming. 
It is only a matter of a few years. Wyom- 
ing and Colorado lead, and from these 
lofty mountains ask their sister States to 
come up to their lofty height in matters 
of common justice and political right. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman and Mrs. S. 
S. Fessenden did yeoman service for the 
cause in our campaign. If they will settle 
in Colorado, it will not be long before 
they are each sent to Congress. 

But the campaign went easily this time; 
not so sixteen years ago! The world 
moves. From our mountain altitude we 
hope to draw all the people to our way 
of thinking. Gratefully yours, 

Jas. M. NORTH. 
a 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 





A copy of ‘The Heavenly Twins,’’ by 
Mme. Sarah Grand, is offered as a premium 
to any one sending two new subscribers to 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50 each. 
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LADY MANAGERS’ TRIBGTE TO MRS. 
PALMER 


. 





The scroll accompanying the medallion 
presented Mrs. Potter Palmer by her 
friends upon the Board of Lady Managers 
is as beautiful as the medallion itself. It 
is the work of Grace Dutton Long, of 
Geneva, Ill., a young artist of merit. At 
the top, in faint lines of color, is an out- 
line of the Woman’s Building; in the left 
corner a fac-simile of the medallion; on 
the right a fac-simile of the official badge 
of the Board. The whole is finished in 
exquisite scroll-work in gold. The inscrip- 
tion is: 

The Board of Lady Managers of the 


World’s Columbian Exposition desire to 
express in words, which are the only 





photograph of Mrs. Lucy Stone, either the | 





Boston Tea Party. 


In accordance wigh the last expressed wish of Lucy Stone, the 120th Anniversary of the historic 
and world-famous “ Boston Tea Party”’ of 1773, when the patriots of Boston emphasized their 
assertion that ‘‘ taxation without representation is tyranny,’’ by throwing overboard three cargoes 
of British tea in Boston harbor, will be celebrated under the auspices of the Massachusetts Woman 


IN FANEUIL 
Saturday, December I|6. 


From 5 to 9.30 P.M. From 5 to7 o’clock tea and light refreshments will be served from tables 
presided over by various well-known ladies, and the occasion will be delightfully social and 
From 7.30 to 930 P. M. there will be addresses by several eloquent and distinguished 
speakers, whose names will be announced next week, and letters will be read from eminent friends 


HALL, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
and other attractions, and we confidently anticipate one of the most brilliant and successful occasions 
we have ever had. The recent glorious victory in Colorado, whereby woman suffrage has been 
| engrafted in the Constitution of the State by a majority of over 7,000, the passage, in spite of 
government opposition, of an amendment enfranchising women in Parish Councils elections, in the 
British House of Commons, and the adoption of full woman’s suffrage in New Zealand, are signifi- 
cant evidences of the rapid spread of our movement over which we may well rejoice; and loyalty to 
the dear leader whose happy suggestion and earnest wish it was that we should observe this historic | 
occasion, demands that we should not only recount our triumphs, but should renew our protest against | 
the ancient wrong which the revolutionary fathers would not tolerate, but which still continues in 
over forty States of this Union. This year also marks the 25th anniversary of the formation of the 


TICKETS (for which there is already an eager demand) will be for sale at the Woman’s 
| JournaL Office, 3 Park Street, on Monday, Nov. 27, and as the number must be limited, early 
application should be made by those who do not wish to be disappointed. Price of tickets, One 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 

ABBY E. DAVIS, 

FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 








vehicle of thought, their profound and 
loving reverence for their president, Mrs. 
Bertha Honoré Palmer, whose distin- 
guished ability, unswerving devotion, and 
exquisite tact have carried them through 
untried paths, and guided them in attain- 
ing that desired end which will in the 
future open to all women new and en- 
larged opportunities, and offer with this 
parchment their small souvenir.” 

Following the inscription are the names 
of those subscribing to the medallion. 


+m M.P. J. 


—2- 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
Mrs. E. B. Perkins was lately ordained 
to the Congregational ministry at Clark, 
Neb. 


When the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society met in national convention re- 
cently in Toledo, O., the women occupied 
all the Methodist pulpits of the city on 
Sunday. 


The Western Christian Advocate believes 
women should not keep silence in the 
churches. It says: 

The heroic manner in which Mrs. Rus- 
sel B. Pope, Coshocton, O., took hold of 
the church services on the ‘‘off Sunday,” 
when Dr. Pope was away at Conference, 
is worthy of all praise. It shows, too, 
what a church left alone can do to make 
that Sunday an inspiration instead of a 
loss. Hurrah for Sister Pope! 

The women of the New Church (Swed- 
enborgian) are wheeling into line. A 
goodly number assembled at the rooms, 
No. 16 Arlington Street, Boston, last 
week, to listen to a paper by Mrs. Dickin- 
inson, of St. Louis, Mo., on Woman Suf- 
frage. The dreaded subject was pre- 
sented with so much gentleness and abil- 
ity that many present were persuaded to 
entertain the idea. It may turn out that 
they are entertaining an angel unawares; 
for, according to Swedenborgian doctrine. 
‘‘Angels are truths.” 


D. B. Nichols writes us from Mission 
Hill, S. D.: 

‘‘We have just closed one of the best 
meetings of the Yankton Congrega- 
tional Association that I have been priv- 
ileged to attend. This Association em- 
braces the southeastern portion of South 
Dakota, reaching as far north as Howard 
in Miner County, and as far west as the 
western line of Bon Homme County, the 
Missouri River being the boundary line 
onthe south. This is the first meeting of 
the Association that Mission Hill has been 
permitted to welcome. The pastor of 
this church, who is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with all parts of the women’s work, 
being chairman of the programme com- 
mittee, determined at this meeting to give 
the women an equal share in the pro- 
gramme. 

‘The opening sermon, which was fine in 
thought and delivery, was preached by 
Rev. Alice Huntley, of Wessington 
Springs. Mrs. A. E. Thomson presented 
the American missionary work among the 
freedmen of the South, and captivated the 
audience by her graphic presentation of 
the subject, her logic andeloquence. We 
were favored also with the presence of 


' Mrs. H. 8. Caswell, of New York, editor 


of the Home Missionary, and secretary of 
the women’s department. Any one who 
has listened to her word pictures of the 
Home Missionary work in the New West 
will go ten miles to hear her again, and 
regard it as no hardship. With us also 
were Miss Lilian Joseph, who has just re- 


| turned from five years’ service in mission 





on — 


ary work in Syria, and the lady evangel- 
ist Henry, who has come to our State 
under a call from the Home Missionary 
Society, to help the small churches as she 
is needed. One lady delegate said pleas- 
antly to me, after listening to some of the 
inspiring and helpful words of the women 
speakers, ‘Look out, or the women wil] 
get ahead of you men as expounders of 
the truth!’ I replied that it would give 
me the greatest joy, for this had been my 
thought when this programme was 
arranged.” 

Revs. Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Wright were 
installed as pastors of the Universalist 
Church of the Reconciliation in Green- 
point, N. Y., on the evening of Oct. 24, 
They propose to take a second church 
under their care in South Brooklyn, and 
will alternate in their two pulpits. Revs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright both graduated from 
St. Lawrence University, and were or- 
dained last March in the Universalist 
church in Morrisville, Vt. 


A correspondent writes from California 
to the Christian Register: 

Last September, Rev. Lila Frost 
Sprague, wife of the pastor, preached for 
the first time in San Francisco. Mrs. 
Sprague brought her calm, sweet per- 
sonality into this morning service; and 
all who participated will recall the ser- 
mon with pleasure. On another evening 
a service so unique as long to be remem- 
bered was held, when Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce and his wife, Rev. Florence L. 
Pierce, spoke on ‘‘Faith and Hope,” and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sprague on “Charity ” and 
‘The Greatest of These.” We do not 
now recall any other occasion when two 
married couples, all four ordained minis- 
ters. have participated in the same service. 
As if to round the occasion into perfection, 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of London, 
who had arrived from the East the even- 
ing before, spoke of charity, with pathos 
and hope that could only be born of such 
a life-work as she has known. 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 18, Mrs. 
Eliza M. Hickok was ordained at the 
Unitarian Church at Sharon, Mass. The 
exercises included invocation and Scrip- 
ture reading by Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer; sermon by Rev. Grindall Reynolds; 
ordaining prayer by Rev. E. A. Horton; 
right hand of fellowship by Rev. Carlos 
C. Carpenter; charge to the minister by 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney; concluding 
prayer by Rev. R. W. Savage. Mrs. 
Hickok’s services as pastor of the Sharon 
church are highly appreciated. 

At Le Roy, Medina County, Ohio, Miss 
Cornelia A. B. Andrews was ordained on 
Oct. 25 as pastor of the Universalist 
churches of Le Roy and Huntington. A 
friend writes: ‘The weather was beau- 
tiful, and Nature seemed to smile a bene- 
diction. The ordination services were 
solemn and impressive, yet with a note of 
rejoicing running all through them—re- 
joicing that the time has come when 
women can, without hindrance, take up 
the work Christ gave to them when he 
sent a woman to tell the disciples that he 
had risen from the dead.” The ordina- 
tion sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Andrew Willson, of Ravenna, Ohio, from 
Rom. 1:16. The ordaining prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. O. G. Colegrove, of 
Kent, Ohio, ard the fellowship of the 
convention was conferred by Rev. Dr. H. 
L. Canfield, State superintendent. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, although not fully 
recovered from the effects of the recent 
railroad accident, has returned to her 
church in Pomona, Cal. 

Rev. Amanda Deyo, who has been pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church at Scran- 
ton, Pa., for several years, recently ac- 
cepted a call to a pastorate at San 
Diego, Cal. 

The Union Signal relates that at a re- 
cent meeting of ministers it was soberly 
suggested by one of them that the hus- 
bands of wives of talent be paid sufficient 
salary to put extra help into their kitch- 
ens, so that their wives might devote 
their time to helping their husbands in 
church work. It is a good suggestion, so 
tar as it goes, and shows that the duties 
of ministers’ wives are becoming some- 
what appreciated. F. M. A. 





————___4@p-— 
RINGING KANSAS RESOLUTIONS. 


The following were among the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Kansas Equal Suf- 
frage Association at its tenth annuai 
meeting : 


Whereas we, the women of the Kansas Equal 
Snffrage Association, assembled in annual con- 
vention in the city of Holton, believe that the 
submission, at the present time, of an amend- 
ment to our State Constitution placing women 
on @ political equality with men, is a step in the 
progress of civil government justified by the ex- 
isting condition of things, andeis only one step 
forward from the political rights now exercised 
by women; and 

Whereas, there are in this Association women 
of all political parties, but who are a unit in their 
demand for the ballot, and who are working 
together for their common cause; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we declare the settled policy 
of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Association to be 
now, as it has always been heretofore, that the 
suffrage amendment work shall be conducted on 
a strictly non-partisan basis, and we hereby de- 
clare that any deviation from this settled policy 
on the part of the speakers or workers while 
under the auspices of the Amendment Campaign 
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Committee is without the warrant or approval 
of this Association. 

Resolved, That we extend our hearty thanks 
to the members of the various county conven- 
tions which adopted suffrage planks as part of 
their platforms during the campaign just ended ; 
and especially do we extend our thanks to those 

ies which have shown their appreciation of 
women’s capabilities and efficiency by appointing 
them to offices of honor and trust. 

Inasmuch as we recognize the present crisis 
and the significance thereof, that it is not a matter 
of party policy, but one in which all parties are 
alike interested, and which must be settled by 
individual voters, irrespective of party, and for 
which we want the support of the members of 
al] parties and the antagonism of none; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly ask the voters of 
all political parties to vote for an amendment to 
the State Constitution granting the right of full 
guffrage to women upon the same conditions 
that men now exercise that right, and we urge 
upon each woman that she watch for and im- 
prove every opportunity for personal work with 
voters. 

Resolved, That we extend to the women of 
Michigan our regret that the Supreme Court of 
that State has declared their municipal law, so 
recently acquired, unconstitutional. 

Resolved, That in the death of Lucy Stone, 
our well-beloved, the woman suffrage cause has 
been called to part with a most devoted friend, 
and that the women of Kansas can in no way so 
well and so acceptahly do honor to her memory 
as by laboring as she would bave labored, had 
she been one of us, for the success of our pend- 
ing suffrage amendment. 

Resolved, That we miss the presence of our 
faithful treasurer at this Convention, and extend 
to her our cordial sympathy in ber severe ill- 
ness, praying that she may be restored to health 
and strength and her wonted activity. 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt con- 
gratulations to the voters of Colorado on the 
victory won in that State, whereby its women 
are now placed on a political equality with men, 
and whereby that State is now enrolled as second 
on the list of States which are representatives of 
the truest ideas of government. 


+e - 


NATIONAL W. C, T. U. FRANCHISE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


All workers for suffrage for women are 
reminded of the manual, ‘‘Suggestions 
for Franchise Superintendents,”’ issued by 
the department. It can be obtained by 
sending postage to Louisa C. Purington, 
M. D., 3 Park Street, Boston; also, a Lit- 
erature List. Copies have again been sent 
to the State Superintendents, together 
with the following additional suggestions 
for the year 1893-1894: 

1. Work to have a superintendent ap- 
pointed in every county or district in your 
State. 

2. Unite with other organizations in 
asking for municipal and school suffrage, 
as a first step. 

3. Keep the subject before the people 
in your State W. C. T. U. papers; also in 
local papers. Ask the National Depart- 
ment to aid you in furnishing supple- 
ments. 

4. Send items regarding your work 
monthly to The Woman’s Column, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 

5. Employ one of our lecturers. or State 
or local talent, in the lecture field, and 
get the subject before the people in con- 
ferences, discussions, etc. 

6. Get the Y’s and the L. T. L. to debate 
such subjects as **Equal Wages for Equal 
Work, ” ‘‘ Municipal Affairs,” ‘* Legal 
Status of Women,” etc. 

7. Help Kansas just now in her Woman 
Suffrage Amendment Campaign, with 
your sympathies, contributions, efforts 
and prayers. 

8. Signalize this year by holding Lucy 
Stone Memorial Meetings, and thus ad- 
vance the cause to which her life was 
devoted. Material can be found in the 
Union Signal of Oct. 26, and in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL and the Woman’s 
Column, Boston, of Oct. 21 and 28. 

LouIsE C. PURINGTON, Nat’l Supt. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Associate. 


snieatinaammcniiiilipgnces m 
EFFECTIVE VOTING. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Manning Hall, at Brown University, 
was well filled on the evening of Nov. 
20th, when Miss Catherine H. Spence, of 
Australia, spoke on political methods in 
Europe, Australia and America. Miss 
Spence, who was the Australian Com- 
missioner to the World’s Fair Congresses, 
seems to have studied American politics to 
some purpose, and her bright witticisms 
touch with interest the polling booth, 
money, protection, free trade, prohibition 
and the democracy. Effective voting was 
given a practical demonstration by a dis- 
tribution of ballots to the audience, the 
ballots being collected and counted by 
the young gentlemen students, under the 
direction of Miss Spence. The audience 
was made up of college professors, 
students and friends, and Miss Spence 
charmed every one by her clear presenta- 
tion, her careful outlining of ‘‘the better 
way,” and her quaint sarcasms, which 
sparkled with facts, brilliantly set. Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer accompanied Miss 
Spence. 

Miss Spence came from Australia via 
San Francisco, and will return via 
Europe, stopping for visits in her native 
Scotland; but while in this country, her 
services should be secured for the lectures 
on Dependent and Delinquent Children, 
“Who wrote Shakespeare?” and ‘*The 
Democratic Ideal.” Careful arrange- 
Ments should be made for any lecture 





which Miss Spence may give, that her 
time may be well filled, and she may be 
saved extra travel, for she has come a 
long way to us,and her cheery, sweet 
presence, and the charm of her utter- 
ance, will give our American women new 
ideals, and her practical common sense 
seems destined to help us, as it has the 
colonies of Australia, which, largely 
under her touch, are crystallizing into the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 
Marion A. MACBRIDE. 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 20, 1893. 


- +o —  —— 
NEW YORK PLAN OF WORK. 





The following plan of work was 
adopted for the coming constitutional 
campaign, at the annual meeting of the 
New York State W.S. A.: 


The holding of a constitutional conven- 
tion is always one of the most important 
events in the history of a State, and the 
coming one is especially so to the women 
of New York, as they are isterested in 
securing an amendment that shall lift them 
from the degradation of disfranchisement. 

To this end a great educational work 
must be accomplished by a thorough 
canvass of the State, not only in the 
cities, but in all the rural districts. 

The State Suffrage Association pro- 
poses to hold a convention in every oy 
with our best speakers, to organize soci- 
eties, scatter leaflets, and circulate peti- 
tions asking that the word ‘*male’’ be ex- 
punged from Article 2, Section 1, of the 
constitution, thus extending the right of 
suffrage to all women of legal age with 
the requisite qualifications. The presi- 
dents of the county societies must then 
hold meetings and appoint campaign com- 
mittees in every election precinct, to carry 
on the same work. 

As there are sixty counties in the State, 
each requiring a president of marked 
ability, and 4,892 voting precincts, de- 
manding as many agents, we can readily 
see what an army of earnest, executive 
women is required to inaugurate this cam- 
paign. And, as all these persons must 
be interested in this movement and able 
to explain the object of the petition, they 
must be paid for their services. 

This thorough canvass cannot be ac- 
complished by voluntary parties circulat- 
ing the petition as they are able to spare 
time from their other avocations, which 
has been the practice in years gone, but 
we must have well paid, executive per- 
sons, who will be responsible for the 
work done in each county. 

It is no more the duty of one woman to 
do this work than of all women; and its 
duties are as varied as are the capacities 
of women; some to write, some to speak, 
some to circulate petitions, and some to 
contribute money to enable the others to 
do their work. 

To this end, we must raise at least $50,000 
And for this we look to men interested in 
this reform, and to women of wealth who 
do not take an active part in the campaign. 

Many women say to us, with sorrow, ‘I 
cannot speak or write. What canI do to 
help this cause?” If you have position, 
give us your name; if you have wealth, 
give us your money. The least those who 
enjoy the luxuries of life—who ‘‘have all 
the rights they want”—can do, in this 
important hour, is to give generously of 
the money providentially entrusted to 
their care. If one fourth of the money 
women spend in jewelry and lace, in pie- 


tures and statuary, were devoted to the. 


education, elevation and enfranchisement 
of their sex, their own sons and daugh- 
ters would enjoy the protection of a 

urer civilization than we have ever yet 

nown. If every man and woman inter- 
ested in this reform would give but one 
dollar, we should have the necessary sum 
for this great undertaking. 

The one great obstacle in our way, 
reiterates the press of the nation, is that 
‘twomen themselves do not want to 
vote.” To silence this objection forever, 
we must now roll up a mammoth petition 
of at least a million names. The popula- 
tion of New York, in round numbers, is 
6,000,000, and the number of voters in the 
State about 1,200,000. The women of 
legal age to vote would swell the number 
of those who could sign our petition to 
2 400,000. Hence the proposal to get one 
million of signatures does not seem ex- 
travagant. An immense work, but one 
that can be accomplished by a thorough 
canvass of the State. To illustrate: New 
York counts 887 election districts. It 
would be the duty of the Chairman of the 
Campaign Committee to appoint agents in 
all their voting precincts, to go from 
house to house and give every voter the 
opportunity to sign the petition, as well 
as all women over twenty-one. 

The importance of this year in the his- 
tory of our movement, and the momen- 
tous consequences involved in the action 
of the coming constitutional convention, 
cannot be overestimated. This may be 
the only opportunity this generation of 
women will have to see the State Consti- 
tution so amended as to secure to them 
the rights, privileges and immunities of 
citizens. As a constitutional convention 
is held but once in twenty years, if women 
are not enfranchised now, those who have 
labored half a century for political equality 
will never taste the blessings of liberty 
that by the spirit of our institutions and 
a liberal interpretation of our constitution 
are guaranteed to every citizen of a Re- 
public. 

JEAN BROOKS GREENLEAF, Pres. 
Mary S. ANTHONY, Cor. Sec. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HENRIETTA M. BANKER, Treas. 
Elm Cliff, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas a Convention will be held in this 
State in May, 1894, to amend the Constitution; 
and whereas such a Convention will not occur 
again in twenty years; therefore ‘ 

Resolved, That this 1s woman’s opportunity to 
demand that Art. 2, Sec. 1, be so amended as 
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to extend tbe right of suffrage to the women of | work in Essex, and Miss Mills is to go at | growth of towns is no longer, as in the 


the State, and thus decide the future status of 
one-half the ple. 

Resolved, That, as any change in the suffrage 
affects the fundamental rights of citizens, we ask 
that this amendment be submitted in the body 
of the Constitution, as of equal if not greater 
importance than all others that may come before 
the Convention. To submit it separately is to 
stamp it as a minor question and to risk its 
defeat. 

Resolved, That, as the action of this Conven- 
tion will decide the political status of the women 
of the State for another generation, now is the 
time to make every possible effort for our en- 
franchisement. Meetings should be held in 
every county by our best speakers, and cam- 
paign committees organized in every voting pre- 
cinct, that women may be thoroughly aroused to 
their rights and duties as citizens of a Republic. 

Resolved, That petitions to strike the word 
“male” from Art. 2, Sec. 1, of the Constitution, 
should be faithfully circulated throughout the 
State; that we may roll up at least a million of 
signatures, and carry into the Convention the 
largest petition ever laid before a legislative 
assembly. 

Resolved, That f r this herculean labor we 
shall need at least $50,000, an amount that can 
be easily raised if every man and woman who 
believes in the right of suffrage for all qualified 
citizens will contribute but the small sum of one 
dollar. 

Whereas the Legislature of this State, by the 
Act of 1892, conferred on women the right to 
vote for School Commissioners; and whereas 
Judges of the Supreme Court have declared the 
law unconstitutional; and whereas the Legisla- 
ture represents more directly the will of the peo- 
ple. while the courts are governed by precedents 
and technicalities; therefore 

Resolved, That, as the Legislative and judicial 
brahches.of the Government are now in conflict, 
women should abide by the action of the Legis- 
lature, which secures to them the largest liberty, 
at least until the Court of Appeals shall ratify 
or annul these petty local decisions. 

Resolved, That we rejoice over the recent elec- 
tion in Colorado, by which the woman suffrage 
amendment was carried by 7,000 majority; and 
we rejoice the more that, after having made the 
experimeut in nine different States and failed, 
woman suffrage has been carried at last by pop- 
ular vote. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the women of 
New Zealand that full suffrage has been ex- 
tended to them in that Island, and that Queen 
Victoria has ratified the action of their Parlia- 
ment and set the seal of her approbation on 
woman’s enfranchisement. 

Resolved, That in the death of Lucy Stone we 
have lost one of the most earnest and eloquent 
advocates of the enfranchisement of woman. 
For upwards of forty years she had devoted her 
time and talents faithfully to this cause. We re- 
joice that her mantle has fallen upon a daughter 
worthy to fill her place in our ranks. To her 
and her father, ever an able coadjutor, we ex- 
tend our sympathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sitiun marks an epoch in woman's development, 
having given her an assured position, of which 
she can never be deprived. Asa Board of Man- 
agers, as exhibitors in both the useful and fine 
arts, as officers and speakers in every Congress, 
she not only added lustre to the brilliant occa- 
sion, but reflected dignity and honor on all 
womankind. 





—~@e—__—— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YoOrK, Nov. 22, 1893. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Letters and papers continue to come in, 
giving reports of the voting of women 
for school commissioners. In Nonturn, 
Allegany Co., 1,100 women voted, and 
all over that county women were regis- 
tered in large numbers. 

Mrs. Frances V. Hallock writes from 
Milton-on-the-Hudson that at least 375 
women voted in Ulster County. In Rich- 
mond Co., Staten Island, women were 
refused the right to vote, except in one 
district in Castleton, where eight women 
voted. These are only a few of many 
items that have come in late. Every- 
where the ballots cast by women were 
counted with those cast by men, so that 
it is difficult to ascertain the exact num- 
ber. 

Many contests before the courts will 
doubtless result from this new exercise 
of suffrage. Not only has the case of 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage been appealed, 
but others have arisen. In Kingston 
there will be a contested election case. 
Luther L. Stillman, Republican, defeated 
Edward Drake, Democrat, by 74 votes. 
Drake will contend that Stillman is ille- 
gally elected because 138 women cast 
their ballots for him. 

Probably it will never be known how 
many women did register, or how many 
voted this fall, but some satisfactory sta- 
tistics are very much to be desired. In 
Mt. Morris, for instance, 1,500 women 
registered, and at other points every 
woman in the place put her name on the 
list. 

The last two days of the Annual Con- 
vention of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association were full of interest. 
At the morning and afternoon sessions, 
business was discussed and transacted 
which will appear in the official reports. 
On the last evening Miss Anthony deliv- 
ered an able address, and made an elo- 
quent appeal for money to carry on the 
Constitutional Convention campaign. 
Over $500 was raised in cash and 
pledges. Your correspondent had the 
honor of making the last speech. 

On Thursday morning there was an 
executive committee meeting at which it 
was decided that the campaign committee 
should consist of the general board of 
officers, with an advisory board to con- 
sist of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New 
York, Susan B. Anthony, Monroe, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, New York, Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, Albany, Carrie Lane Chap- 
man, Kings. The work of organizing 
unorganized counties is to be pushed 
vigorously. Miss Keyser went home 
with Mrs. Bunker, and they are to begin 





once into the field. 

At noon on Thursday, Mrs. Cornelia A. 
Carey gave a reception and lunch to the 
delegates at her beautiful home, 33 Pierre- 
pont St. Inthe evening the New York 
City League held a special meeting, which 
was addressed by Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Greenleaf. An appeal for money was 
made, and later there was an informal 
reception. The hall was crowded. 

We are already beginning preparations 
for the Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner. It will 
take place at Jaeger’s, 59th St. and Madi- 
son Ave.,on December 22d. This year 
we are to have the large ball-room, which 
will afford ample accommodations. Mrs. 
Stanton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Howell, and 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown are 
among the promised speakers. The 
tickets, which are $2,can be obtained 
from the treasurer, Mrs. Emilie S. Van 
Biel, 52 West 83d St. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Applications for lectures by Miss Cath- 
erine Spence, of Australia, of whom Mrs. 
McBride this week writes so pleasantly, 
may be addressed to the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke of Lucy 
Stone before the Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society of New York City, the 
other evening. It was an eloquent and 
touching tribute to her friend and fellow- 





worker. 


The Political Equality Club of Meriden, | 
Conn., has subscribed for 198 copies of 
the Woman’s Column to be sent during | 
the coming year to influential persons in | 
Connecticut. This is a good example for | 


other clubs. | 
| 


The picture of a beautiful bunch of 
white chrysanthemums, now to be seen 
at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, was | 
painted by Miss Caroline S. Greene, of | 
415 Columbus Avenue, Boston, from one 
of the floral tributes at Mrs. Lucy Stone's 
funeral. This picture is sold; but others 
like it may be ordered, price $1.00. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association met at No. 5 Park Street, | 
Boston, on Thursday, Nov. 16, Mrs 
Ednah D. Cheney presiding. Officers for 
the coming year were elected as follows: 

President -Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Vice-President—Miss Lucia M. Peabody. 

Secretary —Miss A. P. Dickerman. 

Treasurer —Miss S. Frank King, 
and thirty directors. 

Addresses were made by Miss Kittredge, 
of the Peabody school board, Mrs. Emily 
Fifield, Miss Pingree, Dr. Hastings, and 
Dr. Keller. An appreciative memorial of 
Abby W. May and Lucretia Crocker, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Cheney, was announced as 
ready for distribution. 


At the October meeting of the National 
Christian League for the Promotion of 
Social Purity, of which Mrs. E. B. Gran- 
nis, of New York, is president, Rev. Dr. 
Satterlee, of Calvary Chnrch, made an 
address. One of the several lines of pro- | 
tective work which he outlined was this: | 


Your society ought to emphasize the 
fact that there is one sphere in which 
every young girl may receive high pay, 
have a good home, and be protected from | 
all these evils of the outer world. That 
is the sphere of domestic service. The 
reason why American girls dislike to en- 
ter into domestic service is because it 
seems menial. And so it is, in the vast 
majority of cases, owing to the conduct 
of employers themselves. An appeal 
ought, therefore, to be made to em- 
ployers to treat servants as friends in a 
lower walk of life; to let girls on proper 
occasions meet their men acquaintances ; 
and to let them feel that the master and 
mistress are really their best friends. 





Commenting on the passage of the 
woman suffrage amendment in the. 
English House of Commons over the op- | 
position of the government, the N. Y. | 
Evening Post says: 


The defeat of the English ministry on 
a clause of the parish councils bill is not 
serious, because it was agreed at the 
outset that it should be treated as a | 
‘*non-contentious measure.” In fact, this 
bill is drawn on the lines of one brought | 
in by the Tories. The proposal was to 
admit to a vote for the council all women 
who if men would be entitled to vote for 
members of Parliament; a very wise and 
indeed almost necessary provision, con- 
sidering the nature of the affairs with 
which parish councils are to be called on | 
to deal. There is a general determina- 
tion on all sides to push the bill through, | 
in order if possible to keep the rural pop- 
ulation in the country, the desertion of the 
villages by the able-bodied men having | 
become a very serious phenomenon. The 
only active opposition comes from the 
clergy, whom the bill deprives of a good 
deal of the authority they formerly ex- | 
ercised in parish affairs, but even their | 
opposition is offered with great caution. | 

ere is to-day in England a shrinking | 
from anything like opposition to a/| 
democratic movement which ought to | 
make ‘‘Bob” Lowe, the great opponent of 
the bill of 1867, turn in his ve. The 
explanation of the continued drift of pop- 
ulation to the towns, and of the con- 
tinued growth of the towns, is that the 








| Evenings at 8. 


days before railways and compound ma- 
rine engines, + <> by the capacity of 
the country in their immediate neighbor- 
hood to feed them. Towns can now be 
fed from the uttermost ends of the earth. 
London grows on Chicago beef and Dako- 
tan or Indian wheat, and therefore easily 
absorbs the English agriculturists who 
find village life dreary. 


Theodore D. Weld, one of the last of 
the original abolitionists of 1830—34, 
reached the age of ninety last Wednesday, 
Nov. 22. Hyde Park, Mass., his resi- 
dence, honored itself in honoring Mr. 
Weld, last Tuesday, at the exercises of 
the Fairmount School. The occasion was 
the presentation to the school, by the 
pupils and their friends, of life-size 
crayon portraits of Mr. Weld and a former 
principal of the school, the late Mr. 
Henry F. Howard. The stage was dec- 
orated with flags and mottoes, the por- 
traits occupying a conspicuous place. The 
large hall was filled with pupils, parents 
and friends, and on the stage were seated 
Mr. Weld, the school committee, local 
clergymen and other invited guests. Dr. 
J. F. Lewis of the school committee pre- 
sented the portraits, and Principal E. W. 
Cross accepted them with appropriate 
remarks. Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood gave a 
brief sketch of Mr. Weld’s li e, and re- 
marks were made by Mr. A. H. Grimke, 
Rev. W. J. Heath, Mr. D. G. Thompson, 
Mr. F. H. Dean and Miss Amy Brooks. 
There were singing and recitations by the 
children, and the reading of a poem, com- 
posed by Angelina Grimke and dedicated 
to Mr. Weld. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


PAR THEATRE. 


J. A. Cra! tree, Manager. 
Evenings at 8, 


F. E. Piper, Bus. Manager. 
6Sth-74th PERFORMANCES. 1ith Week. 








Saturday Matinee at 2. 





9 PRODUCTION OF 
——-THE FANTASTIC 
————-COMIC OPERA. 


Libretto by C. A 
Byrne and Louis 
Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 


VENUS 


75th Performance, Nov. 27. Souvenirs. 


HOLLIS ,SmReer 


THEATRE 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Nov. 27. 
Thanksgiving Week. Last week. 


MR. NAT C, 


GOODWIN 


Presenting his great American comedy success of 
as! . 


A GILDED FOOL. 


By Henry Guy Carleton. 
Every evening at 8, Mat. Thurs. and Sat, at 2, 
Dec, 4—Wm. Gillette in The Private Secretary. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


THIRD IMMENSE WEEK, 
“The greatest dramatic success of the age.” 


THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME. 


By BELASCO AND FYLES. 
Under the direction of 


CHARLES FROHMAN, 
Evenings at . Ry tt Wednesday 





Props. and Managers. 


Special matinee Thanksgiving Day. 


GRAND OPERA House 


hy i Sikes viccineccasccensventseced Manag 








Beginning Monday, Nov. 20, for 


2 Weeks Only. 
The Boston Grand Opera House Stock Co. 


HOODMAN BLIND. 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 
Matinees at 2 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON  ............ Manager. 


Od and Last Week. yar reine? st; cat. 


Special Thanksgiving Matinee at ‘2. 
Wm. Haworth’s Great Naval Play, 


THE ENSIGN, 


Next Attraction—CAPT. HERNE, U. S. A. 














Ladies are asked to examine 
the choice stock of kid, undressed 
kid, and dogskin gloves, suitable 
for street, church, and evening 
wear, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


FACIAL MASSAGE, Swedish Method 


No taparione cosmetics. Muscle and tissue tone 
restored, giving clearness to the complexion. At 
residences only. Address MISS FERNALD, 

171 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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“i. DE PROFUNDIS. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





The face which, duly as the sun, 
Rose up for me with life begun, 

To mark all bright hours of the day 
With daily love, is dimmed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


The tongue which, like a stream, could’run 
Smooth music from the roughest stone, 
And every morning with ‘‘Good-day” 
Made each day goud, is hushed away, — 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For mine to lean and rest upon, 
The strongest on the longest day, 
With hourly love, is caught away— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 
Whatever's lost, it first was won. 
We will not struggle nor impugn. 
Perhaps the cup was broken here 
That heaven’s new wine might show more 
clear. 
I praise Thee while my days go on! 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 

I love Thee while my days go on! 

Through dark and dearth, through fire and 
frost, 

With emptied arms and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go on! 


4] - 
THE PILGRIM MOTHERS. 


Exotic blossoms! brought to grace 
Old Plymvuth’s rocky glen; 

Proud mothers of a noble race 
Of stern and stalwart men; 

Strong was the trust with which ye braved 
The dangers of the sea, 

And strong the unseen power that saved 
The mothers of the free! 


When swiftly o'er the smiling deep, 
The fragile Mayflower flew, 
While stars their solemn watch would keep 
On yonder fields of blue,— 
Full oft your forms, as slight and fair 
As any flower of spring, 
Were meekiy bowed in trusting prayer 
To Heaven’s exalted King. 


Cold was your greeting from the shore 
That seemed in dreams so fair; 

The wintry tempest’s sullen roar 
Sang ye a welcome there; 

The Ind.an peered above the hill, 
With wonder in his eye; 

The noisy sea-birds answered shrill 
The tempest-spirit’s cry. 


Oh, Pilgrim Mothers! few the lyres 
Your praises to prolong; 

‘Though fame embalms the pilgrim sires, 
And trumpets them in song; 

Yet ye were to those hearts of oak 
The secret of their might, 

Ye nerved the arm that hurled the stroke 
In labor or in fight. 


The fire of freedom warmed each breast, 
Through many a weary day, 

Where pillowed soft in dreamy rest 
Our infant fathers lay ! 

Ye taught them, when their simple prayers 
Were breathed beside the knee, 

The lessons that in after years 
Were bulwarks for the free. 


Ye taught to spurn the tyrant’s claim, 
And bow to God alone; 

Ye kindled in their breasts the flame 
That trembled in your own. 

In after years flowed purple gore, 
And fields were strewed with dead— 

Firm hands the starry banner bore— 
Aggres-ion trembling fled! 


Oh, Pilgrim Mothers! though ye lie 
Perchance in graves unknown, 
A memory that cannot die 
Hath claimed ye for its own; 
A sacredness to that bleak shore. 
Your dust shall aye impart; 
Your requiem—the ocean's roar, 
Your shrine—a nation’s heart! 
--N. Y. Evening Post. 


+e - 
THE BLUES CURE. 


BY DELIA W. LYMAN. 


There were a Water Cure, a Rest Cure, | 
and a Mind Cure in the same town; but | 
all three together d'd not do half the busi- | 


ness of the Blues Cure. In fact, those 
three establishments complained bitterly 
that the Blues Cure took away many of 
their patients. 
to crush it out; they declared it to be a 


humbug, a mere quack concern, with its 


mysterious ‘‘Grear Golden Remedy.” 


In truth, there was a mystery connected 


with the Blues Cure. It was in one re- 
spect something like the Loisette Memory 
system, for every patient had to sign a 
bond that he would never reveal to any 
one the secret of the ‘‘Great Golden Rem- 
edy.” But, in spite of this, and the 
enmity of the other establishments, the 
Blues Cure prospered extraordinarily, and 
people thronged to it from far and near. 
Like the Cunard Line’s boast that ‘‘in all 
its history it had never lost a life,’’ so the 
Blues Cure could proudly affirm that in 
all its career a case had never been lost. 

The Blues Cure office was a small, sun- 
shiny room opening from a large, cheerful 
waiting-room. 

One fine October afternoou the clock 
was just striking three as the Doctor, ac- 
companied b\ a patient, entered the office 
andec!ozed the door behind him. 
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The Doctor wasa jolly little man with a 
bald head, and a beaming smile so much 
like sunshine that on rainy days his great 
black cat would stretch herself out before 
him, as though she were really warming 
herself in its beams. 

The patient was a tall, thin theologue, 
with a lugubrious expression of counte- 
nance, suitable for a chronic attender of 
funerals. 

The Doctor’s style was laconic. 

‘*What’s the matter?” said he. 

‘**T am subject to depression of spirits,” 
| replied the theologue, with a deep sigh 
that roused the black cat from its slum- 
| bers. 
| ‘*When do these attacks come on?” 
| said the Doctor, looking at him with half- 
closed eyes, as an artist surveys a picture. 
| ‘Every evening,” replied the theologue. 
| *T can’t use my eyes then, and I fall to 
thinking of my theological questions, 
and I get extremely down in my spirits.” 

‘*What kind of questions?” 
| ‘Oh, the most important and interest- 
ing which can stir a man’s mind,” said 
the theologue, with such unwonted ani- 
|} mation that the black cat again was 
startled. ‘‘Whether Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch; whether the Levitical code 
came in with Ezra or before; the doctrines 
of original sin, future probation, and 
many others. I am so upset in my old 
ideas (for I was taught from my youth 
up that it was wicked to question any- 
thing about such matters) that I get ter- 
ribly blue.” 

“Oh, ho!” said the Doctor, jumping up 
and fetching a little gilt box from a table. 
“T see what you need! You must drop 
your studies for a time, and devote your- 
self to taking this Great Golden Remedy. 
Follow the directions as if your life de- 
pended on it, and you'll be cured of the 
blues.” 

‘*Is that all?” said the theologue in as- 
tonishment. 

‘You'll find it enough,” replied the 
Doctor, as he showed him the door. 

‘‘Next!” he called through the ante- 
room door, much as a lecturer directs 
his assistant to throw the next picture 
on the screen. 

In came a young woman of perhaps 
seven-and-twenty, attired according to 
the latest fashion. 

“Oh, Doctor, hew can I get over the 
blues ?” she asked in the jerky, chopped-off, 
broad-A style of enunciation so fashion- 
able among feminine ‘‘dudes.‘’ 

‘‘What gives them to you?” said the 
Doctor, looking at her with a magnifying- 
glass, as if to see to what genus she be- 
longed. 

‘*My looking-glass,” frankly answered 
the young woman. “It shows me that 





mouth and makes me doubly uninterest- 
ing, and naturally people don’t enjoy me; 
and then I come home and brood over it, 
and it really seems as if everybody were 
laughing at me, and I get as blue as in- 
digo.” 

“Yes, you’re right,” said the Doctor, 
“it’s an aggravated case of morbid self- 
centeredness ; but, if you take this Golden 
Remedy every time you get to thinking 
about yourself, and take large doses of it 
; when you are in company, you'll be cured 
as sure as fate.” 

The young man looked incredulous as 
_ he took his little gilt box and his depart- 
| ure, and went his way. 

“Oh, Doctor!” said the next, a poor 
little dressmaker with so sad a voice that 
the black cat again retired to the sofa. 
“I’m so blue! When I get through my 
work and sit alone in my little room even- 
ings, I feel so lonely I’d most like to kill 
myself. I haven’t a relation or a friend 
in all the town, and it’s something dread- 
ful to have no one to welcome you home 
—nobody to tell things to, nobody to say 
good night or morning to you. Why, 
sometimes [ kiss my own arm, I feel so 
desperately lonely!” and she burst into 
tears. 

‘Poor thing! poor thing!” said the 
Doctor, in a cheerful voice, as if he were 
saying: ‘Fine day! fineday! We’ll fix 
you all up. Now, my dear, just follow the 
directions in this little gilt box whenever 
you begin to feel lonely; and take a 
specially large dose in the evening when 
you come home from work.” 

The young girl smiled a feeble little 
smile as she thanked him for the box and 
left the room. 

‘*‘What in the world is the matter with 
you?’ inquired the Doctor of his next 
patient, an elegantly attired young man, 
who looked as sleek and well-to-do and 
about as intellectual as a well-fed, well- 
curried horse. 

“I’m bored to death,” drawled the 
young fellow. ‘I was so bored with balls 
and parties and racing and cards and 
shooting and theatres and everything else 
in that line, it was positively a relief to 
wake up one morning and find I had the 
blues; for it was a new sensation. But 
I’ve had them so long now, I’m bored 
with them, too, and I’ve come here to get 
cured.” 

‘*Well,”’ said the Doctor, looking at him 
through his magnifying - glass till the 
young man actually blushed, ‘*you’ll find 
my remedy so hard to follow it will be 
like drawing teeth; but I can assure you 
it will be ‘a new sensation,’ and if you 


| stick to it, it will cure even you.” 


“I'll take it at any price!” said this 
afflicted representative of boredom. 








| three gray hairs and one crow’s foot.” 


I'm getting plainer every day. I’ve got 


‘*Well, what of that?” asked the Doctor. 
‘‘What of that?’ repeated his patient. | 


| “It shows I’m growing old, and that’s | 


| and be laid on the shelf! 


enough to make anybody blue. There | 
are lots of ‘buds’ coming out every year | 


in society, and I’m getting to be one of | 


the old girls. I just hate to be an old girl 
I had an odious | 


| time at my last ball, and life isn’t worth 
| living, and I’m sick of it!” 


fully. Take this Great Golden Remedy 


“Humph!” said the Doctor. ‘We'll | 
cure you, if you will obey me implicitly. | 


‘**You must follow this prescription faith- | 


| whenever you feel the symptoms coming 


| on, and you won’t have a single blue.” 


| box like the one he gave the theologue, 


So saying, he handed her a little gilt 


| and she too passed into the street. 


They did all they could | 


Next came a widow buried in crape. 

‘Well, Mrs. Relict, I suppose you've 
come to report?’ said the Doctor. 

‘*Yes,” replied the widow. ‘The Gold- 
en Remedy has worked wonders with me. 
I thought it would be so easy, but I found 
it very hard to swallow at first. I perse- 
vered, and it has done me an enormous 
| amount of good. 
| I haven’t since John’s death.” 
| **You’ve given up reading your letters 
| 


of condolence and wiping your eyes, 
then?” said the Doctor. 

“Oh, yes!” said the widow; ‘I don’t 
have any time now.” 

‘*How often do you take the Remedy ?” 

“Oh, nearly all the time,” she replied. 
“If I go an hour without it, I get to 
thinking about John and how I miss him, 
and it gives me the blues terribly.” 

‘*Well, keep on the same way,” said the 
Doctor, heartily; ‘‘keep it up.” 


| 


in came a pale young man. 

‘“‘What gives you the blues?’ said the 
Doctor, with one of his most sunshiny 
smiles. The cat left the window and 
stretched herself out in front of him. 

The young man hesitated in answering 
this question; but, as the Doctor pressed 
him, he finally admitted the cause. 

*T can’t help thinking about myself,” 
said he. *“‘When I go among people, I 
am pursued by thoughts of my own awk- 
wardness and stupidity and am keenly sen- 
sitive to every little slight. This shuts my 





| swered, gravely. 


I’ve slept and eaten as | 


No sooner had the widow departed than | 


“No price,” said the Doctor, ‘‘except 
secrecy. The Remedy does no good if 
any one else learns that you are trying it 
for such a purpose.” 

The young man signed the bond, and 
departed with a more animated expression 
on his blasé countenance, and a small gilt 
box in his pocket. 


The next arrival was an invalid in a roll- 


ing chair. Her pale face beamed with 
with pleasure. 
“Oh, ho! So you're back! Remedy 


| don’t work?” said the Doctor knowing 


better. 

“T should think it did work,” she an- 
‘“*You know how long 
the days were as [ lay in my bed or sat in 


| this chair, knowing I could never take a 


step, and brooding over every ache and 
pain. Well, now the days are not half 
long enough to do all I want. The Remedy 
has given me so much to do, and made life 
entirely different to me. How can I thank 
you, Doctor?” 

*“Pshaw, child!” said the good man, 
‘don’t thank me. It’s the Remedy. Keep 
it up; just keep it up.” 

Next came a very intellectual looking 








young woman, who had obtained a de- | 


gree from a University. 


She complained | 


that through all the studying to which | 
| the hot plowshares unresisting! 


she devoted her life for the cultivation 
of her mind, there ran an uhdertone 
of melancholy, which, whenever she 


stopped work, culminated in an attack of | 


the blues. 

As usual, the Doctor despatched her 
with his universal prescription, and also 
the other half-dozen patients who called 
that afternoon. One was a man made 
miserable by his own selfish jealousy of 
any attention paid his wife. Another got 

| the blues because she was so discontented 

with her humdrum, monotonous life, 

| being kept at home by an invalid sister 

| when she wanted to study music in Ger- 
many. 

So they came, rich and poor, young and 
| old, no class in society seeming to be ex- 
|empt from this miserable ailment, and 
|each departed thankful for the Great 
| Golden Remedy. 
| At last the clock struck six, and the 
| Doctor closed his office door and settled 
| himself comfortably by the fire. The 

black cat jumped up in his lap, and the 
Doctor took one of the mysterious little 








boxes from the table. As he, in an absent- 
minded way, removed the cover, a little 
paper fluttered out. Not a pill nor a 
powder was to be seen, and the Great 
Golden Remedy consisted only of the little 
paper, on which were printed in golden 
letters these words: 
WHENEVER YOU ARE FEELING BLUE, 
SOMETHING FOR SOME ONE ELSE GO DO. 
‘*How silly people are!” said the Doctor 
to himself. ‘‘They travel miles to get 
here, take no end of trouble, sign that 
bond and all that nonsense, just to get 
what they could have learned from the 
Book of the Great Physician just as well 
as I did. Just because the idea is dressed 
up ina poor rhyme and a gilt box, and 
there’s a mystery about it, and it’s the 
fashion to come here, the Blues Cure is a 
howling success, and all the world is run- 
ning after my Great Golden Remedy.” 
And the black cat switched her tail and 
said Amen as well as she knew how.— 


Independent. 
ae 


CAROLINA CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Just now our gardens are ablaze with 
chrysanthemums, that compete with the 
changing leaves as to which shall present 
the greatest variety of hues in yellows 
and purples, browns and reds. I kneel 
down to pick one with a bronzy fringe 
encircling a golden heart, espied under an 
umbrella-like mass of silvery grasses; but 
behind a tall rosebush peeps up another 
of pearly white, whose finely-divided 
petals look as if Nature had split them 
with her perfect scissors, and I am at 
once convinced that this is the most beau- 
tiful of all. Chrysanthemum Fairs are 
the rage, and one at Columbia recently 
gave the ladies a good send-off on some 
benevolent enterprise. 

That charming city has been all astir 
again with the new trial of Miss Sadie 
Means, whose brave sister, Mrs. Emma 
Monteith, appealed from the decision of 
the Charleston Presbytery of last April 
to the South Carolina Synod, convened at 
Clinton this month. The case was ably 
and eloquently argued by Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Flinn, of Charleston, who showed the 
verdict of the Presbytery to be ‘unjust, 
arbitrary and partial,” inasmuch as all 
the facts had not been brought out, espe- 
cially that several persons were continued 
as church members who worked on Sun- 
day in connection with newspapers, rail- 
roads, express and post-offices. These 
male members, by the statement of the 
pastor, had by open agreement gone on 
in their relationship as members in good 
standing, though doing what the Presby- 
tery denounced as ‘‘a heinous sin,” and 
punished as a ‘grave offence” in a woman. 
During this trial the house was packed 
to the remotest corners of the galleries, 
showing the deep interest of the people. 
The vote taken by the Synod counted 63 
members against her excommunication to 
only 40 in favor. She is, therefore, now 
reinstated in her rights and privileges as 
a church member, and our people have 
again shown themselves better than their 
laws. . 

Last Sunday a stranger occupied the 
pulpit of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
of which Miss Means is a member. To- 
wards the close of his sermon he said he 
‘theard they had been dealing with a case 
of Sabbath-breaking, but they had not 
gone far enough’’; that he ‘‘understood 
there were others in the church engaged 
in worldly work on the Sabbath, and that 
nothing had been done in their cases.” 
This seems to have touched the sensibili- 
ties of persons in the congregation, and, 
singularly enough, the preacher was 
interrupted by a gentleman rising and 
declaring that ‘‘those members had been 
admonished and advised to give up their 
sinful work.” But the fine point remains, 
and also points a moral, that the scape- 
goat selected to bear the Sabbath-breaking 
sin of this congregation was a white lamb 
of a girl, defenceless, and walking over | 





Mrs. Monteith, Sadie Means's noble sis- 
ter, wrote me that the girl *‘submitted 
without a thought of anger, just silently 
breaking her heart over her cruel sen- 
tence.” She is a young thing, left 
motherless when a babe, and reared by 
this sister, who was compelled by reverses 
of fortune to take Sadie from school that 
she might help earn her own living and 
that of her aged and afflicted father. The 
only work she could secure was a situa. 
tion at the telephone exchange, where 
she was required to be on hand for two or 
three hours on Sundays. Mrs. Monteith 
dwelt on the timidity and gentleness of 
the child she had reared ; how from the age 
of twelve she had been a member of the 
church, and nearly all her life belonged 
to the Sunday school. 

Iam glad to chronicle a small victory | 
for woman suffrage in the shape of the | 
following from the Charleston News and | 
Courier : 

A debate before the Irving Literary | 
Society of Sumter, on the question, | 





| was 


‘Should woman be allowed to vote?” re- 
sulted in the affirmative side being ad- 
judged victors. These illustrious maidens 
are Misses Mary Millar and Helen Brown. 

The society ‘‘decided that the affirma- 
tive had proved conclusively that woman 
suffrage would be a powerful factor in 
elevating the ballot system of this coun- 
try.” In that beautiful old town of 
Beaufort, where the glorious ‘‘Red Cross 
Princess,” Clara Barton, has her head- 
quarters for the dispensing of relief to 
the sufferers by cyclone and flood, resides 
one whose life, in a more circumscribed 
sphere, is as wholly devoted to the help 
of the needy as Miss Barton’s own. She 
belongs to one of South Carolina’s most 
distinguished families, the Barnwells of 
Beaufort, who trace their lineage to a 
Norman baron who fought with the Con- 
queror at Hastings. A more recent an- 
cestor was famed for his prowess in the 
wars with the Indians in the early settle- 
ment of our State, where he won, the 
soubriquet of ‘‘Tuscarora John.” The 
grandson of the Indian fighter, Robert 
Barnwell, received sixteen wounds before 
he was seventeen, in his country’s service, 
yet lived to take a prominent position in 
the Legislature. He prayed that his 
‘children should be earnest servants of 
Christ,” and to-day this prayer is notably 
answered in the devoted lives of his de- 
scendants, Eliza and Charlotte Barnwell, 
sisters. These two were in Europe some 
years ago, for study and treatment, both 
being invalids. They spent many months 
in a beautiful health resort in the Black 
Forest of Germany, and were treated by 
an eminent physician there. When they 
regained some degree of health, they 
began to help the doctor in his surgical 
operations by rolling bandages or assist- 
ing in the nursing. Both of these ladies 
developed an unusual talent for nursing, 
and became such good angels to the people 
of that place that, when they started on 
their homeward journey,their carriage was 
wreathed with flowers, and a chorus of 
blessings mingled with the farewells to 
the ‘‘good litthe Americans.”’ Miss Eliza 
Barnwell, assisted by her venerable 
‘Sister Martha,” has for the last two sea- 
sons turned her home into a house of 
refuge for poor gentlewomen, providing 
them a comfortable home at a nominal rate 
of board. She calls her place the ‘‘Joseph 
Walker Home,” after her pastor. Her 
personal charities are not confiued to this 
‘*Home,” but embrace children adopted, 
maintained and sent toschool. Ail this had 
been strictly private until the late flood 
and cyclone at Beaufort so crippled her 
resources that she plucked up courage 
and had a circular printed to send around 
in letters, hoping by this means to get 
help from friends. I copied her circular 
in my column in the Sumter Freeman, 
hoping to aid her. 

Miss Charlotte Barnwell is connected 
with an institution in Baltimore, where 
she makes and applies plaster jackets to 
patients suffering from spinal curvature. 
She gives her work in charity, but the 
King’s Daughters and other beneficent 
organizations furnish the funds to carry 
on the work. 

Two letters just received gladden my 
heart, and each will bear sharing with 
my readers. One is from a young girl 
whose name is on our Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation list, and who never loses an op- 
portunity to try to win over her gentle- 
men friends to woman suffrage. She tells 
how she and her sisters have been show- 
ing their independence lately. The cyclone 
blew down a large tree in the yard, crush- 
ing two panels of palings. Her mother 
promised to hire a man to remove the 
tree and put up the fence. The avenue 
an unsightly mass of weeds, which 


was also an eyesore to this dainty little 





Hood’ No other meaicine ever 
Ss placed before the public 


| has won the 
Sarsapari ! l a people’s confi 
4 dence so thoroughly as Hood’s Sarsa 
Ss parilla, From a small beginning this 
® medicine has steadily 

Pecu l lar and rapidly increased in 


T popularity until now it has the largest 
sale of any preparation of its kind, 


Its success it has won simpl 
itsel Ayden 


because it is constantly proving 


In that it possesses positive merit, and 
does accomplish what is claimed for it. 
This merit is given 

Strengt 9 Hood's Sars*parilla 
Econom by the fact that it 
ys is prepared by @ 

A Peculiar Combination, Propor- 
n tion and Process known only to 

® Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Curative and by which the full 
Pp medicinal power of all the 
ower ingredients used is retained. 

| oO Thousands of voluntary witnesses 
all over the country testify to 

D wonderful benefit derived 
oses from it. If you suffer from 


any disease or 


One Dollar affection caused 
Be Sure by impure blood, take 


Hood’s Sar »parilla. 


To Cet Pi Hood's 


druggists. C. I. HOOD 
& CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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demoiselle. She woke up one morning 
jately, and, calling on her sisters, shoul- 
dered an axe, went to work and cut away 
the tree, and with their assistance put up 
the fence, and cleaned the avenue. Of 
course it took much longer to do this than 
to tell it, and these bits of Independence 
had aching backs to pay for their unac- 
customed labors; but, writes she, ‘The 
joy of having done it ourselves, without 
depending on a man, pays for all the 
pain.” 

The other letter is from Waynesville, 
North Carolina, where our saintly evan- 
gel, Mrs. Hartley Rutledge Walter, of 
South Carolina, is at present domesti- 
cated, and has, by a singular dispensation 
of Providence, been able to follow a line 
of work for which she is pre-eminently 
fitted, yet which, carried out to its natural 
end, is inevitably the Open Sesame to 
women’s complete emancipation in a civic 
sense. Mrs. Walter is gifted in expound- 
ing the Scriptures, and so persuasive is 
her voice and manner that I never knew 
her to fail in winning over an audience. 
The women started a prayer-meeting in 
Waynesville, and from a little group of 
seven it increased to twenty, thirty, and 
became a revival, in which Mrs. Walter 
was still leader. 

A bright girl’s letter closes thus: ‘‘Oh, 
what a grand character was that of Lucy 
Stone! Would that the world had more 
such noble spirits!” 

These words recall the heartbreaking 
bereavement of our suffrage forces in the 
passing of our great woman apostle, 
and memory says over and over again to 
me the words of that other apostle, who 
knew ‘‘no male nor female in Christ 
Jesus,” “I have fought the good fight; I 
have finished my course; henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of glory.” And 
then again in my soul echoes that tender 
lament: ‘*They fell upon Paul’s neck and 
kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the 
words that he spake, that they should see 
his face no more.” 

VIRGINIA DURANT YOUNG. 

Fairfax, S. C., Nov. 9, 1893. 
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COMPLAINT OF CAYUGA COUNTY 
WOMEN, 


UNION SPRINGS, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The president and executive committee 
of the Political Equality Club of Union 
Springs made a canvass of the village of 
Union Springs and a part of the township 
of Springport for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the names of women eligible to vote 
for school commissioner. They made no 
inquiries of these women in regard to 
what candidate they intended to vote for. 
The names were obtained by them before 
they knew that any candidate except Nel- 
son J. Adams had been nominated by any 
party. They have subsequently learned 
that many women whose names they 
caused to be registered intended to vote 
for Nelson J. Adams up to the time when 
the injunction was issued by Judge Rum- 
sey, of the Supreme Court, on complaint 
of Nelson J. Adams, restraining the issu- 
ing of ballots to ‘‘females.” Therefore, 
the statement of Nelson J. Adams that 
the registration of the names of these 
females was “procured in the interest ofa 
candidate other than myself, and with 
the intent and in the expectation that 
said females would cast their votes at 
said election in favor of an opposing can- 
didate,” is not in accordance with facts, 
and consequently his complaint was in- 
correct and false. 

On the morning of Nov. 7, Zobedia 
Alleman, Sarah Sherman, Nelly Schenck 
and Adelaide Cannon went to the pol- 
ling place in the second district of Union 
Springs. Zobedia Alleman and Sarah 
Sherman applied to the ballot-clerk for 
ballots on behalf of themselves, and 
Nelly Schenck and Adelaide Cannon. 
They were refused ballots by the ballot- 
clerk. Zobedia Alleman then asked the 
inspector of elections why she was re- 
fused a ballot in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. He replied that he 
had two reaso.s: 
town clerks were restrained from issuing 





ballots by an injunction of a judge of the | influence of Mrs. Stone’s life and charac- 
Supreme Court, forbidding them to issue | ter upon the present age. 


either official or unofficial ballots to 


females, and secondly, because of the | tion to Lucy Stone. 
decision of three judges of the Supreme | for them than they can ever appreciate. | 
| This has been accomplished not by her | 


Court restraining women from voting; 
therefore, he would be guilty of con- 
tempt of court if he received any other 
ballots than the official or unofficial bal- 
lots. 

At a later hour Sarah F, Yawger, Susan 
Beardsley, Clara A. J. Shenck and Eliz- 
abeth H. Thomas went to the polling- 
place in the same district, and Sarah F. 
Yawger asked the ballot-clerk for a ballot 
in behalf of herself, Susan Beardsley, 
Clara A. J. Shenck and Elizabeth H. 
Thomas. He told her that he had no 
ballot for her. She then asked the in- 
8pectors why she was not furnished a 
ballot. Inspector Peckham replied that 
he must give the same answer that he 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| who never lost heart. 


gave Mrs. Alleman, that the town and 
county clerks were restrained from issu- 
ing ballots to women, by an injunction 
from the judge of the Supreme Court, 
and that they had the decision of three 
judges of the Supreme Court, and the 
inspectors would be liable to contempt of 
court if they accepted any other than offi- 
cial or unofficial ballots. Sarah F. Yawger 
then asked what judges of the Supreme 
Court had rendered this decision. In- 
spector Peckham replied that they were 
Judge Bartlett, of New York, Judge 
Williams, of Onondaga County, and 
Judge Rumsey, of Seneca Falls. Sarah 
F. Yawger then asked what jurisdic- 
tion these judges had over our county. 
The inspector replied that he understood 
that a judge of the Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction throughout the State. 

At the first district of Union Springs 
Elizabeth D. Hoff attempted to go inside 
the guard-rail to ask for a ballot, but was 
forbidden to enter by the police officer. 
She asked where she should go for ballots ; 
Inspector Judson informed her that they 
had no ballots for women, therefore, they 
could not be given, and that he was very 
sorry. UNION Sprinecs P. E. CLus. 

ee ae 


MEMORIAL MEETING IN PROVIDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Noy. 11, 1893. 
Editors Woman 8s Journat: 


The Rhode Island W.S. A. held a Lucy 
Stone Memorial Meeting at Blackstone 
Hall Parlor, Providence, Nov. 2. A large 
audience was present, every seat being 
filled. 

The president, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
read an interesting paper upon Mrs. 
Stone’s work in the anti-slavery cause. 
“T first knew her,” said Mrs. Chace, ‘‘at 
Valley Falls, where she attended an anti- 
slavery meeting. She wore a short dress 
at that time. She was in my family a 
few days only, but in that short time we 
all grew to love her. Her sweet tones 
compelled attention.” The woman suf- 
frage movement was the outgrowth of the 
anti-slavery agitation. The war created 
an interest in public affairs among women, 
and taught them to feel that they ought 
to have a voice in the government. Mrs. 
Chace closed by saying that Lucy Stone 
was alwzys careful and systematic, and 
always clear in her statements. In early 
life she was called strong-minded, and 
had disagreeable epithets applied to her. 
In later years she was treated with re- 
spect. Mrs. Stone was a model in the 
home, and a noble example of truest 
womanhood. ‘She leaves a husband 
who throughout their happy married life 
gave her his loving sympathy and sup- 
port, and a daughter who takes up the 
great work in which her mother was a 
pioneer. And now dear Lucy Stone, who 
won all our hearts and inspired usall to do 
our duty, has gone where she will still find 
the way to inspire those to whom she has 
left her precious memory.” 

Mrs. Jeanette S. French, of Pawtucket, 
spoke of Mrs. Stone’s work for suffrage. 
She was instrumental in the formation of 
the first woman suffrage society, being 
the originator of the New England Asso- 
ciation. She has been an officer in both 
State and national organizations ever 
since these societies were formed, and 
has been either associate editor or editor- 
in-chief of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL ever 
since that paper was started. She was a 
woman not given to making mistakes. 
Her motto was not ‘Slow and sure,”’ but 
“Steady and sure.” Her intellectual 
powers were of the highest order. She 
was a quick thinker, and as a speaker was 
ready for any emergency. She could 
think while upon her feet. In the earlier 
days of the agitation, a favorite argument 
was that homes would be neglected, but 
she was a model wife, mother and home- 
maker. When Lucy Stone was a girl, 
there was but one college open to women. 
She lived to see many colleges give 


women equal opportunities with men, and | 


in spite of those early predictions, the 
art of house-keeping and the care of chil- 


First, the county and | dren was never so complete as now. 


Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke of the 


The younger 
women, she said, are under great obliga- 
She has done more 


alone but by the class she so beautifully 
and completely represented. Col. Hig- 
ginson called Lucy Stone the one woman 
She was often dis- 
appointed in the results of her work, but 


she never lost faith in its ultimate success. | 


Nearly all that the woman’s rights advo- 
cates first claimed for women, except the 
ballot, has now been gained. The woman 
suffrage movement, therefore, is now 
narrowed down to a single question. 
This reform seems to have lagged behind 
somewhat in America. The reason is 
that American women do scarcely any 
political work. English women are 
prominent in politics, and are thus ad- 
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vancing their own political enfranchise- 
ment. A scepticism of democracy has 
grown up among men in this country, 
and this spirit of conservatism bars the 
way to women’s political emancipation. 
He who loses faith in democracy loses 
faith in progress. Women stand for 
democratic principles. Lucy Stone pro- 
claimed her faith in democracy when she 
advocated equal political rights for her 
sex. Lucy Stone has left us, but we 
must carry on her work. It is not her 
work alone. Itis our work. It was hard 
to do it when she took it up. It is hard 
now; but she has left us her faith and 
serenity to inspire us to go on until this 
great reform is accomplished. 

| Several other short speeches were made, 
and the meeting closed; but so great 
was the interest excited that those pres- 
| ent seemed loth to go. Many whose faces 





| are not familiar in a woman suffrage meet- 
| ing were there, thus showing that in her 
death, as well as in her life, Lucy Stone’s 
| work is felt for the cause of women. 
ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
Rec. Sec. R. I. W.S. A. 
_ +e — 


FROM THE CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. 


| In view of the hard times that may be 
| expected this winter, the undersigned 
Charitable Societies join in making this 
statement to the public. 

To diminish as far as possible the suf- 
ferings of the poor, more money than 
usual will have to be provided, and also 
more personal service in volunteer visit- 
ing. 

The emergencies of this year will be of 
the same kind as in other years, only 
greater in number and degree. Such 
emergencies the various charitable socie- 
ties of the city have been trained to meet 
by long years of experience and faithful 
study; but they will need efficient and 
increased support from the public. 

It must be remembered, also, that the 
best means of averting suffering will be 
the continuance of legitimate employ- 
ment, and of all expenditure that means 
employment. 

No society wishes to take the place of 
such work, or of private charity. Every 
one knows personally of poor people 
whom he wishes to help in his own way, 
and no doubt the number of these will be 
greater than usual this year; but worthy 
families without friends able to help them 
will more than ever be brought to the 
notice of the societies. 

Hard times increase also the number of 
unworthy persons who ask aid. To give 
money or food to persons who ask it in 
the street, at the door, or in the business 
office, is worse than useless; indeed, it is 
generally harmful, and leads to untruth- 
fulness and deception. The money now 
wasted in this way, if given for genuine 
need, would do much good. 

Those believed to be in need, but not 
known personally, should be referred to 
some trusted charitable society who will 
investigate thoroughly and obtain neces- 
sary relief. If you can, send or promise 
to such society what relief may be found 
judicious. 

There are societies enough to meet all 
needs ; but they appeal to a public full of 
generous impulses for larger gifts of 
money. 

If an announcement were made that, in 
| expectation of distress, new societies and 
| new methods of relief had been organized, 
| it would have the effect of drawing in 
| persons from the country and from the 
| less well paid kinds of work, in the hope 
| of getting a share of the new charitable 
| aid. 
| The work of some societies is done 
| almost wholly by volunteers, and new 
| helpers are always welcome. The more 
| the well-to-do and the poor know each 
| other, the better it will be for both. 
| We, the undersigned, beg the public- 
| spirited and charitably disposed not to 








give without knowledge or investigation, 

and, above all, to join in personal visiting, 
and in the most generous contributions 
possible to the existing charities, so that 

| all suffering that is avoidable may be 

| escaped during the coming winter. 

Associated Charities of Boston. 

Boston Provident Association. 

| Howard Benevolent Society. 

| City Missionary Society. 

Episcopal City Mission. 

German Aid Society. 

Scots’ Charitable Society. 

Woman's Relief Corps, Department of Mass. 

Dorchester Employment and Relief Society. 

Particular Council Society of St. Vincent de 

Paul, by John J. Mundo, Sec’y. 
Industrial Aid Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism. 

Young Ladies’ Charitable Society. 

Boston Children’s Aid Society. 

United Hebrew Benevolent Association. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 

Jamaica Plain Friendly Society. 

Boston Young Women’s Christian Asso. tion. 








No other sarsaparilla has equalled 
Hood’s in the relief it gives in severest 
casesof dyspepsia, sick headache, bilious- 
ness. 

















Horse Owners 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be 


sent 





| horses, 


This shoe was taken 
Srom a lame horse 
Worcester, Mass. You — 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 


are also ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and ‘clip 


the whole length they are the Hot-F 








ree to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 

New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. He always 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’”? which really 
. ped.” 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 


are Exclusively Hot-Fofged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 
of the shears near the point, they are co 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


and Blacksmiths. 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


orged Putnam. If they show marks 
id-rolled and sheared. 








Please mention this paper. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


lars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 


Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


SEXES | Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years 
cee course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers rior ad t tudent 


FOR 








Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
N 


DEAN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ grad course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds u specialty, peeeaty diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is eet ge eclectic in her practice, also 

a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 

the care of Chronic Diseases, at South ap mae 

is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 


tice. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston. 





SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 





SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- | 


su ges to } 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 


and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 








TSO ty 
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pl ime 


SHE SINGS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 


side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co,, Boston, Mass. 





Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 


Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 
| PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING,. 


Lisle 

and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, 80 hi, hly 

recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 

| filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 
(Take elevator.) 





| Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, 


Alphas. | 


nated 





The ribbed Union Undergarment was ori 
| by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
| measurements, and price list. 


| COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


| 


| On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
} 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
& public institution, summer boarding-house, private 

lots. Only 


residence, or subdivision into building 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 


Place, Woburn 
Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 


. — Will pay “any real estate ent who first 
introduces a buyer, a commission of 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the New York State W. S. A. was held in 
Brooklyn, Nov. 13, 14 and 15. 


A meeting of the executive board was | 


called at the Pierrepont House, Nov. 13, 
at 230 P. M., and the convention met at 
Historical Hall, at 8 o'clock P. M. A rip- 
ple of applause greeted Miss Anthony 
when she took her place upon the stage. 
Notwithstanding her seventy years, she 
brings with her still the magnetism and 
enthusiasm that have marked her years of 
devotion to the cause. 

The meeting was opened by prayer from 
Rev. Samuel A. Elliott. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president of 
the Brooklyn W. 8. A., made the address 
of welcome, as follows: 


Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Delegates, Members and Friends of this 
N. Y. State Convention: The Brooklyn 
W.S. A. extends to you a most cordial 
greeting, and hopes that every day of your 
stay will be fraught with pleasure. We 
know that it will be an inspiration, not 
only to the members of this Association, 
but to the women of the city at large, who 
are fully alive to the fact that they are 
writing the history of a new era in wom- 
anhood. 

While no less intelligently performing 
their duties as wives and mothers, they 
have long struggled with problems out- 
side of their own households. They have 
endeavored to care for orphans, for desti- 
tute children, for unfortunate women. 
They have labored in the cause of tem- 
perance, and helped to place police 
matrons in our station houses, and they 
are strengthening public sentiment in the 
direction of clean streets. They believe 
that women know enough of the needs of 
little children to become valuable mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, and they 
are no less anxious than men for a wise, 
honest and competent city government. 
We had an evidence of this desire before 
our late election, and possibly in its re- 
sults a suggestion of its helpfulness. We 
believe, with you, that the question of 
suffrage is here involved, and we rejoice 
with you that this is a banner year in the 
cause of woman suffrage; that Wyoming 
needs no longer to wave her blue flag 
with its lone star. Colorado follows in 
her wake. New York has her record still 
to make, and, believing that your pres- 
ence and your words will promote the 
best interests of this Empire State, we 
bid you the heartiest welcome to the city 
of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Graham Reed then sang with great 
eftect, ‘*The Lost Chord,” responding to 
an encore with, *‘Ah! ’Tis a Dream.” 





Are Elegance in Style, Fit and Finish, 500 WASHINGTON STREBT, 
SPECIAL BARCAIN LOTS UP STAIRS, 





Mrs. Jean Brooke Greenleaf, President | 
of the State Association, replied to the | 
address of welcome. She said: ‘‘For us 
women, the ‘Lost Chord’ was when the 
American people lost sight of the princi- 
ple upon which this government is found- 
ed.”’ She alluded to Brooklyn as the City | 
of Churches, and confessed to a curiosity | 
to know whether religious enthusiasm | 
tends to promote political freedom of | 
thought, or vice versa. She alluded to the | 
convention held in Syracuse a year ago, | 
when sweet-faced Lucy Stone stood be- | 
side Miss Anthony, receiving the greeting 
of a crowded opera house, in the city 
where forty years before they had stood | 
together in the struggle for civil liberty. | 
The light of life’s evening had succeeded | 
the morning glow and touched their faces 
with its tender light, but you read there | 
no sign of faltering, no shadow of regret. | 
The evnobling lines made by lives well 
spent in the service of humanity beautified 
their faces. Tio Lucy Stone has come the 
rest that is sweet after the warfare of life. 
This year has been one of activity to the 
equal suffragists of New York State. The 
much-mooted School Commissioner Law 
has thrilled the State. ‘The law was born 
of hope, the hope that the principle 
upon which this government was founded 
wus not wholly unconstitutional. Its ad- 
vent was welcomed by thoughtful women 
as a small recognition of the right of a 
citizen mother to concern herself with the 
influences surrounding her children after 
they were outside her home, and of the 
women tax payers to a slight voice in the 
disposition of their taxes. The thought 
of the law being constitutional or other- 
wise did not occur to women. Why should 
it? Women made neither the Constitu- 
tion nor the law. You all know the 
sequel—how the law was declared uncon- 
stitutional by three judges, two being of 
the Supreme Court. Mrs. Greenleaf re- 


ferred to the Constitutional Convention, | 


and the efturts to have the names of three 
women placed upon their several tickets 
as delegates at large. She referred to the 
cheering news from Colorado, and asked, 
‘*Men and women of New York, will you 
sit idly by and see star after star shine 


out for other States in freedom’s sky, and | 


keep the half light for your own State?’ 

Rev. Anna Shaw followed with a spir- 
ited address on **The America Undiscov- 
ered by Columbus.” What Columbus did 
not discover, but left here, was his own 
spirit of perseverance. Miss Shaw fin- 
ished her stirring speech by a demand for 
the ballot for women in the interest of 
the home, family and freedom. 

Miss Spence, of Adelaide, South Austra- 
lia, spoke a few words of greeting, and the 
meeting adjourned. 





val 


| A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
| Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





The morning session on Tuesday was 
opened by a report from the correspond- 
ing secretary, Mary S. Anthony. 

e portion of Miss Anthony’s report 
which referred to the unconstitutionality 
of the school law caused much discussion 
as to the probable motives that influenced 
the decision. One phrase in reference to 
the judges was eventually stricken out, 
although it was the sentiment of the 
meeting, as it is of thoughtful persons at 
large, that the matter was decided upon 
other reasons than the coastitutionality 
of the measure. 

Miss Anthony said the Suffrage Associ- 
tion was strictly non-partisan, and that 
Mr. Willcox’s circular requesting the 
women to lend their support to this or 
that candidate of either party was not in 
harmony with the Association’s way of 
doing business. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
voting for officers, and resulted in the 
election of Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf 
for president; Mrs. Martha P. Almy, 
vice-president; Miss Harriet M. Mills, 
recording sechetary, and Mrs. H. M. 
Banker, treasurer. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
was present, and, being invited to speak, 
in a brief address referred to his and his 
wife’s life work together, and related 
some of their experiences in campaign 
work in Colorado in 1877; also the 
heroic pioneer work of Margaret W. 
Campbell and her husband in 1875-76, 
and the efficient labors of Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman. We felt that although 
his beloved companion had been called to 
rest from her labors, yet, in the fullest 
sense, it cold be said that her works do 
| follow her. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The first meeting of 
the League for the season was held at 
the residence of Mrs. S. A. Bryant. The 
attendance was not large, but those who 
were present were enthusiastic over the 
good news from Colorado. The account 
which appeared in the last number of the 
JOURNAL, of the way in which the work 
was carried on in that State, was read by 
Mrs. Kneeland, and listened to with deep 
attention. The coming ‘Tea Party” was 
talked over, and a desire to attend it was 
expressed by nearly all present. A com- 
mittee was chosen to draw up resolutions 
on the death of the late Lucy Stone. 
Miss Nancy Field was elected a delegate 
to the next meeting of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. Work for the cause was dis- 
cussed, but no detinite plans were laid. 
The hope was expressed that Massachu- 
setts will soon stand side by side with 
Colorado in granting full euftrage to all 
its women. 8. A. B. 


MILFORD.—At a meeting of the Milford 
Suffrage Association the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 


Whereas death has removed from our midst 
the first pioneer and efficient leader in our cause, 
Lucy Stone, and whereas she was instrumental 
in the first organization of a woman suffrage 
association in this town, and was always and 
ever ready to assist by word or deed in the 
furtherance of the cause; and whereas this Asso- 
ciation has ever held in highest honor the 
noble character of our friend, who, through 
every hardship, opened the way for the advance- 
ment of women, and thereby of the human race; 
therefore. be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express our sym- 
pathy with her immediate family in their great 
sorrow, and we mourn the loss of our devoted 
leader and friend. 

C. A. GODFREY, Sec. 


NEw BeEpFORD.—The League desires 
to express and place on record the real- 
ization of its loss, sustained by the death 
of Lucy Stone, as also its appreciation of 
the lifelong, effectual service given in 
behalf of the cause she had so much at 
heart. It may be said of her that 


‘She forgot her own soul for others, 
Herself to her neighbor lending ; 

She found the Lord in her suffering sisters, 
And not in the clouds descending.”* 


Therefore her sweet life and beautiful 
death become, and are, much more than 
a ‘pleasant memory.” 

ANGELINE RICKETSON, Sec. 





There is no more satisfactory present 
at Christmas than gloves; and we advise 
you to examine the choice stock at Miss 
Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. The styles and 
colors are correct, and the prices are 
right. 

ae See 

The most satisfactory stock of Liberty 
Scarfs are at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple 
Place. 





| THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—The second 
week of the engxgement of Mr. Nat C. 
Goodwin will begin next Monday at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, with the play 
in which he made such a success here last 
season, “A Gilded Fool.” It gives Mr. 
Goodwin a chance to show his versatilit 
by some serious dramatic work, whic 
serves as an admirable foil to the comedy 
of his part, and he is equally at home in 
pathos or humor. The play is full of 
good parts in addition to that of the com- 
edian himself. It is elaborately mounted, 
and the entire performance is described as 
fully equal to anything Mr. Goodwin 
has ever presented for the benefit of his 
admirers. No Wednesday matinee will 
be given, but instead there will be an 
extra holiday matinee on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

> 

PARK THEATRE.—In the stellar firma- 
ment all eyes are still directed to that 
bright star, ‘*Venus,” and in the theatri- 
cal world great interest is still evinced in 
the popular comic opera which has shone 
for eleven weeks at the Park Theatre. 
Manager E. E. Rice’s abilities in the 
line of giving a pew interest to his 
productions by a change here and ad- 
dition there have never had a better 
illustration. Bright music, lively and 
humorous dialogue and songs, together 
with faithful work of principals and 
chorus, are the salient features. The 
75th performance, which is to be a sur- 
une souvenir night, will occur Nov. 27, 

onday next. A special matinee will be 
given on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 30. 


—_—_@—_—_ 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—The first week 
of ‘Hoodman Blind,” at the Boston Grand 
Opera House, has passed all too quickly. 
The second week begins next Monday. 
This presentation of ‘‘Hoodman Blind” 
hag been a rare theatrical treat. ‘Theatre 
goers have welcomed the return of the 
stock company in this drama in such 
large numbers as to test the capacity of 
the spacious theatre. Eventful in cast 
and scenic effects. ‘‘Hoodman Blind” has 
been a notable production, and is sure to 
attract to the Opera House large audi- 
ences next week. 





COLUMBIA THEATRE.—Next Monday 
will inuugurate the third week of ‘*The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” Belasco and 
Fyles’ new play has crowded the Col- 
umbia atevery performance. ‘The excite- 
ment produced among the audienve by 
the dramatic situations is sustained all 
through the piece, and seems to culmi- 
nate at the close of the third act, where a 
handful of men and women are besieged 
in the stockade, in momentary expecta- 
tion of an attack by hostile Indians. The 





SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


Other addresses were made by Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. 


Bowen, president of the Woman’s Chris- | 


tian Temperance Union of New Jersey, 
and Mrs. Ella Boole, of New York. 
The evening session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs. 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic, sung 
by Miss Viola Winchester, proved a fit- 
ting introduction to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who gave a stirring appeal for 
the cause, claiming that interest in polit- 
ical affairs would in no manner lessen a 
woman’s interest in her home, or make 
her a poor housewife, and quoting Plato, 
who, in his ideal Republic, regards the 
mother as equal guardian with the father, 
and exerting an equal influence for the 
good of the State. 
Gen. C. T. Christensen, always a staunch 
advocate of woman suffrage, said all that 
was best in his life had come through 
good women. His mother had been left 
a widow with a family, and had proved 
that she could be father and mother both. 
He revered her when she was on earth, 
and the most beautiful inspiration in his 
life came from her memory. In referring 
with pride to his wife and five daughters, 
he said that the proudest day of his life 
would be when he could go with them to 
the polls and see them cust their votes 
for the good government of the land that 
was as dear to them as to him. 
Mr. Aaron M. Powell referred to the 
hindrance that many women proved to 
the cause by their indifference, which 
was too often the result of ignorance. 
Thoughtful women appreciate the ques- 
tion. The more frivolous ones fail to 
comprehend it. Women should desire to 
aid in legislation. The State, by man- 
made laws, failed to protect women as it 
should. A woman’s property, in the eyes 
of the State, was more precious than her 
honor. Women should aid in framing the 
laws. 
| The approaching constitutional conven- 
tion was referred to, and an appeal made 
| that earnest and concerted measures be 
taken to secure the appointment of women 

| in fitting proportion as delegates. 

Miss Anthony said a plan had already 

| been di-cussed, and money for that pur- 
pose was coming in. She had ceased to be 
modest, and would ask for checks, from 
$1,000 to $10,000 toward the fund. 

| Mrs. Greenleaf said Miss Anthony had 
stopped at $10,000, but she would add that 
any one desiring to give more would not 

| be refused. 

| The convention then adjourned until 

Wednesday morning, Nov. 15. 

Marky E. CRAIGIE, 
Cor. Sec., Brooklyn W. 8. A. 





THREE THOUGHTS. 





Their Application Solves Many Problems 
of Disease. 





How important it is to every one that 
the blood should be kept in good condition, 
and yet how few people there are to whom 
this subject seems to give any concern! 
We wish here to emphasize three poinuts. 

First, the Situation: Health depends on 
the state of the blood. The blood conveys 
all the elements which go to make up the 
organs of the body, and carries away all 
dissolved and useless material. Every 
bone, muscle, nerve and tissue lives upon 
what the blood feeds to it. Moreover, 
every beating of the heart, every drawing 
of the breath, every thought flashing 
through the brain, needs a supply of pure 
blood, to be done rightly and well. 

Second, the Necessity: The human race 
as a whole is in great need of a good blood- 
purifier. There are about 2,400 disorders 
incident to the human frame, the large 
majority arising from the impure or 
poisonous condition of the blood. Scrof- 
ula, a disease as old as antiquity, has been 
inherited by generation after generation, 
and munifests itself to-day viruleut and 
virtually unchanged from the ancient 
forms. If we are so fortunate as to 
escape hereditary impurities in the blood, 
we may contract disease from the germs 
in the air we breathe, the food we eat, or 
the water we drink. 


Third, the Remedy: In Hood's Sarsapar- 
illa is found the medicine for all bluood 
diseases. Its remarkable cures are its 
loudest praise. No remedy has ever had 
so marked success, no medicine was ever 
accorded so great public patronage. 
Scrofula in its severest forms has yielded 
to its potent powers, blood poisoning aud 
salt rheum and many other diseases have 
been permanently cured by it. Read the 
statements of cures, and, for further in- 
formation, write to C. I. Hood & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. If you need a good blood- 
purifier, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


AFTER OTHERS FAILED. 


‘*! think Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a won- 
derful medicine, and I should have hard 
work keeping up without it. I have 
taken a number of bottles, and have re- 
ceived great help from it. It has cured 
my cough, helped my catarrh and rheu- 
matism, and relieved me when plasters and 
all the other medicines I had taken had 
failed. I would recommend all who are 
suffering to try Hvod’s Sarsaparilla.” 
NELSON THOMAS, Box 84, Bryantviile, 
Mass. 





THIRD FLOOR. 


piece is assured of a long Boston run, and 


| 
New 
A —FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ft 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boxstou *3 P.M.; due New York {8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M, 





ge ay Bapres via Poughkeepsie Bridge, P. 
& R. and B.& O. R. R. Leave Boston *7.00 P.M due 
hia 7.0 A. M.; Baltimore, 10.90 A. M.; 

ington, 11.0A.M. Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, {On Sundays arrives 9.00 P. M. City office 
322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 
Boston. 

I, D. BARTON, 

General superintendent. 


WwW. R_ BABCOCK, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
TION and the West, 8. -M. accommodation, 
sl eping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For UNION SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRaNcH, 8.50, 10.10, 
11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.90, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHBURG, 8.00, 9.00 A.M. 
1.06, 3,00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 





Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office veqsewes Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 














New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, Nov. 27,3.30 P.M. Mr.J. Warren Smith will 
speak on “The Work of the Weather Bureau; 
Some Prculiar Characteristics of New England 
Weather ” 





Wanted,—A peautee as private secretary or as 
book-keeper, cashier and general office assistant. 
Highest reference for ability and trust. Address 
HELEN MAr, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





German Governess.—A German lady, from 
Hanover, wishes a situation as governess. Teaches 
German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 





young. Address BERTHA K. Donstrup, 28 John 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


Headquarters for Fashionable Cloaks. 





| seats are sold far in advance. A special 


holiday matinee will be given on Thanks- 
giving Day. 





HOUD’S AND ONLY HOOD’S. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is carefully pre- 
pared from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper berries 
and other well known remedies, by a 
peculiar combination, proportion and 
process, giving to Hond’s Sarsaparilla 
curative powers not possessed by other 
medicines. It effects remarkable cures 
when other preparations fail. 


Hoop’'s PILLS cure billiousness. 








MORPHINE, OPIUM, COCAINE 
AND LIQUOR HABITS 
CAN BE CURED 
WITHOUT 
PAIN. 


The Morphine, Opium and Cocaine hab- 
its have grown to an alarming extent, the 
which but few realize. At first given to 
alleviate pain and suffering, then assum- 
ing control, it gives the poor patient 
nothing but pain, suff ring, sorrow and 
sadness, and the unfortunate awakes to 
the fact that he has taken to his bosom 
an unyielding tyrant who refuses to un- 
clasp his poisonous fangs, but day by day 
sinks them deeper into his victim, sap- 
ping his very life away, robbi g him of 
his physical abilities, dethroning him of 
his reason, and finally crowding him into 
an untimely grave, leaving in the minds 
of his friends only a recollection of what 
he once was, and the tearful ** *Tis weil 
that at last he is free from his suffering.” 
Is that too hideous a picture? Nay, the 
half of what the poor unfortunate sufters 
is not told therein. 

Joy to the world. Science at last con- 
quers and comes to the poor sufferer’s 
relief. The good and great Doctor Bel- 
linger, late of Germany, offers through 
the German Remedy Company, at 205 206 
and 207 Pelham Building, corner «f Tre- 
mont and Boylston Streets, Boston, to 
poor, suffering humanity, a remedy for 
the posiiive cure, without pain, of the 
morphine, opium, cocaine. liquor and to- 





bacco habits. NO CURE, NO PAY. 


Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
goud accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 c nts each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 





MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Jew questions answered: 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattresé 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage und also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FisH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brvokline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


C. H, Simvuuds & Vo., rrinters, 29] Congress Street. 








York and New Englana Railroad 
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